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CENTRAL ELEVATOR “A,” CHICAGO, ILL. | posts supporting the building are dimension stones, all 


In the preceding number of this journal we gave an 


placed at one level on top which is about two feet above 
the track level. The supporting posts rest upon these 


illustration of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Hle- | stones and carry the weight of the building above.. They 


vator‘“C,” owned by Messrs. Armour, Dole & Co. In 
pursuance of our plan as then stated, we present to the 
readers of the ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE an illustrated description 
of Central Elevator “A,” located in 
this city, at the terminus of the I[I- 


are all 12x12 pine timber, single posts being used around 
the outside wall, and clusters of twoand three on the 


linois Central Railroad, and on a 


slip of water connected with the 


bins resting each upon one of the oak caps. The bins 
are mostly 10x11 is size, and this plank work being car- 
ried to a height of fifty-two feet, makes the storage capac- 
ity of each bin about 4,000 bushels. Inclined bottoms 
are built in the bins, for the obvious purpose that 
the grain may be drawn off without shoveling. On the 
top of the bins in the longitudinal 
section of the building, the frame- 
work of the cupalo commences. 
The cupalo of the elevator is 
where all the weighing is done 
and the distribution of grain to the 
bins is made. Here also is located 


Chicago River where it empties in- 


to Lake Michigan. It is operated 


the machinery for driving the ship- 


by Messrs. J. & E. Buckingham, of 


ping and receiving elevators. The 


this city, who also operate Central 


Elevator “B,” a somewhat larger 


structure, situated a few hundred 


feet to the east of the former. The 
accompanying engraving presents a 
perspective view of the building 
and its convenient relations to trans- 
portation by water and railway. 
The whole building, with the addi- 
tions,comprising belt houses,engine 
and boiler house, and chimney, rest 
upon a pile foundation made of 
heavy piles. In some cases, where 
there is a good, sharp, sandy bot- 
tom, foundations are employcd con: 
sisting of a timber platform made 
of two thicknesses of timber laid 
transversely to each other. Piling, 
however, is by far the more com- 
mon method; and as stated, forms 
_ the primary foundation of the build- 
ing under consideration. The piles 
are all of hard wood and are driven 
at an average distance of eighteen 
inches from centres in all directions 


framework is of pine 10x10, framed 
securely in the usual way. The 
roof and sides of the cupalo are cov- 
ered with sheet tin, painted. The 
body of the building below the roof 


is inclosed by brick walls extend- 
ing from the foundation on the 
transverse section, within which are 
walls of plank, two by eight, laid 
one upon the other. These plank 
walls begin about sixteen feet from 
the top of the piers. The engine 
and boiler house and smoke stack 
are also of brick. The dimen- 
sions of the superstructure are as 
follows: Width from outside to out- 
side of posts at the base, 98 feet; 
length from outside to outside of 
posts at the base, 250 feet; width 
of cupalo, 48 feet; height from 
masonry to bottom of bins, 15 feet 


under all the piers and supporting 


walls. Excavation having previ- 


ously been made below the frost 
line, the piles are all cut off evenly 
at one level on top, and the foun- 
dation masonry commences immediately from that 
level. The masonry is of large block stone, laid 
in (courses, and consists of a continuous wall sur- 
rounding the building, averaging four feet in thick- 
ness; while within the inclosed space are piers 
averaging eight feet in length and of the same thickness 
as the outer wall. These piers are in rows across the 
building, the rows being spaced at intervals of ten feet 
lengthwise the building. All this masonry is brought 
up to the level of the railroad tracks. Under each set of 


10 inches; height from bottom 
of bins to top of bins, 52 feet; 
height from top of bins or bin 
floor to under side of spout floor, 17 
feet 10 inches; height from spout 
floor to under side of scale floor, 12 
feet; height from under side of scale 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR “A,” CHICAGO, ILL. 


piers, and on the longitudinal and transverse section of 
the building. The supporting posts are then capped by 
double 12x12 oak timbers, running transversely to the 
building and forming bents. These are further capped 
by 12x12 oak timbers running longitudinally on the 
transverse and longitudinal sections of the building. 

On this timber work the bins are commenced. The 
bin work is composed of planks two inches thick, six 
inches wide, laid one on the other, and all firmly spiked 
as the work progresses, the partitions forming the storage 


floor to under side of shaft floor, 16 
feet; height from under side of” 
shaft floor to ridgepole, 12 feet; making a total height 
from masonry to the ridgepole of 125 feet 8 inches. 

The building is divided into 200 grain bins,six of which 
are set apart for shipping through, from which spouts de- 
liver grain directly into vessels. Three of the 200 bins are 
divided into four bins each by cross partitions, and are 
used for grain designed to be delivered to wagons. A 
scale and a hopper are attached below each of these bins 
for weighing out each load. Access is obtained to the 
bins by means of an iron ladder in the corner of each 
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bin. The total storage capacity of the elevator, in the] THE NEW BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


bins proper, is about 800,000 bushels, though it is able to 
receive 1,000,000 bushels by using the first story. 


We will now consider the internal arrangements of 
the elevator for receiving and shipping grain. There are 
eight elevator legs, spaced the length of a car apart in a 
line between the two railroad tracks. These are called 
receiving elevators because their principal use is to re- 
ceive and elevate grain from the incoming cars. About 
the centre of the building is a line of elevator legs spaced 
40 feet apart, numbering six in all, which are called 
shipping elevators, their principal use being to elevate 
grain for shipping out. In the cupalo in front of each 
receiving elevator is a scale with hopper attached, ca- 
pable of weighing a carload ata draught. In front of 
each shipping elevator is a hopper called a garner, for 
the purpose of holding the grain accumulated by the 
elevator during the process of taking the weight of a 
draught. Below the garner is the hopper scale on which 
the grain is weighed out to the vessel or car. The ele- 
vatorlegsare all built within wooden cases inclosing 
four-ply rubber belts, on which the iron buckets, each 
20 inches long, are bolted. These elevators have a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 bushels per hour. They are driven at 
the head by contact of the head pulley with a friction 
pulley built of iron and paper, on the line shaft. The 
whole is so arranged that by the application of a few 
pounds weight to a lever, each leg may be stopped in its 
motion instantly if so desired, or when at rest may be 
instantly started without breakage of jar. The receiving 
elevators are all driven from the line shaft, which av- 
erages five inches in diameter, and the counter shaft 
driving the shipping elevators averages four inches di- 
ameter. All the shafting is connected with -adjusting 
coupling and oscillating pillow blocks, The main belt, 
driving all the machinery of the building, is of six-ply 
rubber and 45 inches wide. This belt transmits the pow- 
er of a 250 horse-power upright low-pressure engine. 
Steam is supplied by two horizontal-flue boilers, each 20 
feet long and 66 inches in diameter. The brick smoke stack 
is circular in form and extends two feet above the peak 
of the roof. Inreceiving grain from the cars, after ithas 
been deposited in the pit in front of the elevator leg by 
means of the steam shovels, it isadmitted to the elevator 
by the feed being controlled by a slide actuated by a 
lever. Whenthe grain reaches the top of the elevator 
by means of the buckets attached to the belt, it is dis- 
charged from the belt as it passes over the head pulley, 
into the hopper on the weighing scale. When the whole 
carload has been received, it is weighed and then spout- 
ed into any one of various storage bins within reach by 
means of spouts. Any particular spout is reached 
through the agency of a revolving spout attached to 
the hopper, which connects with the bin spouts, the 
openings to which are arranged at equal distances from 
the hopper, thereby forming a circle. When the grain 
is to be shipped it is drawn from the bottom of the bin 
by means of spouts, into the shipping elevators, elevated 
by them and thrown into the garners, thence into the 
weighing hoppers where each draught is weighed and 
recorded. The grain is then spouted into the shipping 
bins, from which it is drawn into the vessel’s or steam- 
er’s hold by means of long spouts supported by the 
ship’s rigging. The supply is regulated by means of a 
slide and lever. Elevator “A” is capable of receiving 
and unloading 320 cars in ten hours, or about 125,000 
bushels, and is able to shipa similar amount to vessels 
in the same length of time. The usual force employed 
in a grain elevator outside of the officé work, is a super- 
intendent,track foreman, dock foreman,engineer, fireman, 
oiler, millwright, two weighmen each with one assistant, 
watchman, and such common laboring help as is neces- 
sary to man the cars, which, with the steam shovel ma- 
chinery, amounts to two men to each car. 


The proprietors of this elevator are, as already stated, 
Messrs. J. & E, Buckingham. The building was erected 
in 1872 under the personal supervision of J. T. Moulton 
& Son, of Chicago, to whose study and experience are 
due many of the improvements now used in the construc- 
tion of elevators. 


It is reported that the wheat crop of the British Isles 
will probably be one of 10,000,000 quarters, or 80,000,000 
bushels, leaving 14,000,000 quarters, or 112,000,0C0 bush- 
els, to be supplied from foreign sources. The crop, 
though the best in seven years, is not half large enough 
to supply the home want, 


AT CHICAGO. 


Among the palatial structures of our city, whose pro- 


gress will be watched with intense interest by our citi- 


zens, is the building now in process of erection for the 
chamber of commerce, fronting on Jackson and extend- 
ing back to Van Buren Streets, between Sherman Street 
and Pacific Avenue. The site, to be entirely occupied 
by the building, will have a frontage of 175 feet and be 
225 feet in depth. The plans furnished by Mr. W. W. 
Boyden, of Chicago, who is the superintending archi- 
tect, are in modern Gothic style, with Fox Island gran- 
ite for material, and the estimate cost is $1,500,000. The 
foundations, already completed, are seven feet thick, a 
solid mass of cement and timbers, on which are to be 
placed the immense stone-cut piers, upon which the 
super-structure is to rest. The ventilating and steam- 
heating apparatus will occupy the sub-basement. Great 
attention has been paid tothe matter of ventilation, for 
which two large fans are to be used in the basement, 
supplemented by one in an upper story to aid if re- 
quired in the expulsion of foul air. A series of ver- 
tilating ducts are to be arranged radiating from the grain 
pits in the centre of the halls and outside walls, all lead- 
ing to a main shaft. The ground story, divided into 
eighteen large and convenient rooms for offices and 
banking, each room provided with fire-proof vaults, will 
be one step above the sidewalk. 


The main hall 152x161 feet inside measurement, 
will be eighteen feet above'the level of the sidewalk. 
The floors of this hall, as also of the various offices, will 
consist of hard white maple, finished with various hard 
woods, as maple, cherry, ash and butternut. The out- 
side walls will be surrounded with large columns be- 
tween the windows, all of which will be used for pur- 
poses:of support to the upper stories. The finished 
bases of these columns will be of marble, and all the 
wainscoating of the main hall will be of the same ma- 
terial, and the shafts of the columns above the base will 
be scagliola fire-proofing with a rich cornice, arches, 
brackets, etc. The largest of these columns will be 
eighty feet inlength and forty-two inches in diameter, 
constructed of three-inch wrought-iron: In the hall there 
will be two galleries, one to be reserved for the families 
of the members, the other is for the public. There will 
also be four corner rooms for consultation, and a num- 
ber of telegraph counters to connect.with the ample and 
spacious operating rooms in the roof space above. The 
huge broad panels of the ceiling will extend to an 
arched skylight, 70x85 feet, filled in with richly orna- 
mented stained glass. There will be another skylight in 
the roof of equal size. 

Above the ground floor in the office portion of the 
building, which is nine stories in height, on one side 
will be the call-board room, occupying two stories in 
height, and capable of seating about 600 persons. This 
room is to be handsomely finished. On the opposite 
side of the building on the same level will be the offi- 
cialreoms of the Board of Trade, clerks’, reception, 
smoking and reporters’ rooms, Board of Directors and 
arbitration rooms, lavatory, cloak rooms and _fire-proof 
vaults. Above these there will be seventy suits of of. 
fices to rent, supplied with every convenience, fire-proof 
vaults, lavatories, heating and ventilating arrangements, 
etc. 

The floors of the ground and second stories will be 
tiled with either marble or otherwise. Fire proof arches 
will be fitted between the iron floor beams; iron will be 
also used in the construction of the roof. No wood is 
to be used in the construction of the building except in 
floor surfaces, doors and windcws. All the glass is to be 
polished plate in the regular windows with cathedra)- 
colored transoms, and those of the main side and front 
will be of very large dimensions, the largest forty-seven 
feet high, while the center tower window will have a 
height of fifty-seven feet. 

The external ornamentation will be on a grand scale 
with small details studiously avoided except as needed 
to relieve the monotony. The Jackson Street front has 
seven parts, two corner pavillions, two receding bays, 
then the centre of the building each side of the grand 
tower, which last is to be thirty-two feet front and three 
hundred feet high. The masonry will extend up 225 
feet and the remainder will be iron. At the height of 
220 feet there will be aclock dial on each of the four 
sides of the tower, twelve feet in diameter, and about 
ten feet above a lookout balcony around the tower. All 


the external entrances will have large prominent doors 
finished with polished red granite square columns. The 
main front column will be five feet in diameter and 
twenty feet high, surmounted with large carved capi 
tals, brackets and a balcony on each side of which there 
will be two colossal lions carved in stone. The side en- 
trances-are similar but smaller and less expensive. Four 
large elevators will be in use to convey passengers to 
any part of the building; the main hall, however, can 
be reached by four large stairways from the front or the 
side streets. The building is promised to be completed 
by May, 1883. There is to be erected on the same block 
with the above, at acost of $1,000,000, a nine or ten 
story office building by gentlemen connected with the 


Board of Trade. a 
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BELTING FROM AN INSURANCE VIEW. 
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How long will a belt wear? is almost synonymous in 
its indefiniteness with the query, How large isa piece of 
chalk? There are so many “ conditions, limitations and 
requirements,” to keep within insurance language, en- 
tering into the solution of the question that a mere 
knowledge of one or two will hardly produce a satisfac- 
tory result. 
belt depreciation may be mentioned its length, width 
and thickness, strain, friction or power to transmit ten- 
sion, proper adjustment and temperature. If the belt is 
of leather and oak-tanned it will last one-third longer 
than if chemical-tanned. The manner in which belting 
is laced or joined together makes a great a difference in 
the wear. Having each end of the pieces to be joined 
cut off true and square, and not laced too tightly, and 
the wear of the belt may be decreased two per cent. per 
year. Some of the methods used to prevent a belt slip- 
ping on the pulley are detrimental to its wear, among 
which may be mentioned powdered resin or pitch, which 
soon penetrates the leather and rots the belt. Roughing 
the surface by filing is another source of wear. Run- 
ning the belt on too tight a pulley will generate heat, 
decompose the oil and organic matter in the belt, and 
hasten its decay. A belt of unequal thickness will n6t 
only run badly, but wear much faster than one of equal 
thickness throughout. Rubber belts depreciate faster 
than leather. Frequently a few minutes of quick motion 
will roll the gum off in such quantities as to entirely de- 
stroy the belt. During freezing weather, if moisture 
finds its way into the seams or between the different lay- 
ers of canvas in rubber belts, and becomes frozen, the 
layers soon tear apart and the belt is ruined. Again, if 
they are used for cross belts, shifting belts on cone pul- 
leys, or any place where they are liable to slip, friction 
soon destroys them. Using leather belts in damp places, 
or where steam comes in contact with them, materially 
hastens depreciation. As an illustration of the variation 
of depreciation in belting, we may mention the large 
driving belt of a threshing machine, which will only 
wear a couple of years, and then compare it with the 
36-inch driving belt of the Dayton Car Works, which 
has run continually for ten years, and is virtually as 
good to-day as when first started. Short driving belts 
depreciate more rapidly than any other, and need to be 
replaced every ten or twelve months. Generally an 
8 to 16-inch belt will wear from six to eight years. Tak- 
ing all the facts into consideration, and the entire amount 
of belting used, a fair depreciation would be: Flouring 
mills 10 per cent., iron workers 123 per cent., and wood 
workers 20 per cent. Belts in contact with steam or 
moisture will depreciate 10 per cent faster than when’ 
run ina dry place. The cost of belting may be had 
from the dealer’s catalogue—from the prices of which 
there is a discount of from 40 to 50 per cent., and some- 
times a small discount off that for tax. The belting of a 
shop is a good criterion by which to judge of the value 
of the machinery of a shop. A person not a machinist 
might be bothered to tell whether the machinery of a 
shop. was in good condition or whether the business was 
profitable. These doubts can be materially lessened by 
a glance at the belting. If the general make-up is bad, 
if the belts are all patched, frayed out or badly doubled 
at the edges, and have a sort of thrown-together look, or 
if there is a deal of wobbling on the pulleys, and a sort 
of general shabbincss throughout, it can be safely set 
down that the concern is hard up, or the machinery is 
badly worn, or that there is a scarcity of work; and in 
all and singular this little index pretty surely points to 
the fact that your particular company don’t want that 
risk. 


Among the valuable elements entering into ~ 
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NEW WORKS OF CHARLES KAESTNER & 
CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fhe accompanying illustration presents a view of the 
machine shops of Messrs. Charles Kaestner & Co., re- 
cently erected in this city at Nos. 308 to 309 South Canal 


been recovered from the lacustrine dwellings of Switzer- 
land. In England it was probably not cultivated by the 
ancient Britons, but the Anglo-Saxons when Bede wrote 
early in the eighth century, sowed their wheat in the 
spring, and in the days of Queen Elizabeth its cultiva- 
tion was but partial Indeed, wheat was an article of 


Street. This enterprising and well-known firm of mill 
furnishers was first established in 1863, at No. 63 of the 
same street, where they have remained until the present 
building was erected. Their business had rapidly in- 
creased, and had become so extensive that after possess 
ing themselves of all available rooms, lofts and base- 
ments in their vicinity, they were still in need of room. 
Their present buildings have about 50,000 square feet of 
working room, and are admirably lighted on all sides. 
They have also large storage sheds and yards adjacent, 
furnishing ample facilities for their operations. In ad- 
dition to the articles supplied by mill-furnishing houses 


in general, Messrs. Kaestner & Co. make the Kaestner 


Patent Portable Mill; which is their own specialty, and 
is in great demand both at home and abroad, more than 
4,000 of them being now in operation, while the books 
of the firm are crowded with or 


comparative luxury till nearly the seventh century. In 
India wheat seems not to be native, but introduced, for 
its Sanscrit name signifies ‘food of the barbarian;” yet 
three varieties are mentioned in the Bhavaprakasa, one 
of which, a large grained, is said to have come from the 
West, and another, a small grained or beardless wheat, 
is said to have been indigenous to Middle India. 

The foundation of the wheat harvest of Mexico is said, 
to have been three or four grains carefully cultivated in 
1580, and preserved by a slaye of Cortez. The first crop 
of Quito was raised by a Franciscan monk in front of 
the convent. Garcilasso de la Vega affirms that in Peru 
up to 1547, wheaten bread had not been sold in Cuzco 
Wheat was firstsown by Gosnold on Cuttyhunk, one of 
the Elizabeth islands in Buzzard’s Bay, off Massachu- 
setts, in 1602, when he explored the coast. In 1604, on 


Furthermore, the smut plant differs strikingly from or- 
dinary vegetation, in being entirely destitute of green 
color. Butthe vegetable physiologists are agreed that 
this is simply correlated with the parasitic habit, it be- 
ing a well known fact that alltrue parasites are pale in 
color, or at any rate not green. A plant which is green, 
that is, which contains the pigment chlorophyll, is capa- 
ble of getting a most important part of lts food, its car- 
bon, from the air, or rather from the carbonic acid in the 
air, but a parasite gets its carbon, as well as the rest of 
its food, from some other plant, by direct stealing, hence 
it has no need of chlorophyll. 

Where now in the vegetable kingdom shall we put 
this simple thread-like parasite? Certainly we must carry 
it down beyond the lowermost flowering plants; the ferns 
and the mosses are also far too highly organized to per- 
mit of any but the most general and distant relationship. 
Go down further into the great domain in which puff- 
balls, toadstools and mushrooms are found, and here for 
the first time we find somewhat of relationship. True, 
the smut plant is much simpler in structure than even 
the toadstool, but with all its simplicity it is manifestly 

a blood relation, rather badly de 


ders. The new plant includes 


generated by its excessive par- 


almost everything that the me- 


asitism. We would in scientific 


chanical genius of our time has 


produced to facilitate and expe- 


language express this relation- 
ship by referring the smut plant 


dite work, enabling the house 


to the genus Ustilago, of the 


torapidly fill orders with ma- 
chinery remarkable for accura- 
cy and finish, and at moderate 
prices. The firm has devoted 
special care in preparing to — 
meet the increasing demand for 
elevator machinery, and are now 
ready to take contracts for ele- 
vators in running order. Mr. 
Kaestner, who is a practical me- 
chanic of long experience, su- 
perintends personally the whole 
work in the shops, which isa 
guarantee of its excellence. The 
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IMESTNER & CO. 


office, with its correspondence 


and details of business, is in 

charge of Mr. Frank Hecht. 
Messrs. Kaestner & Co. are 

among the oldest and best known 


ion Carposporee. The species 
was long ago designated as Us- 
tilago maydis, the smut of Indian 
corn. Fischer van Waldheim, 
an eminent botanist of Warsaw, 
Russia, has detected the threads 
of the smut plant in the stem of 
corn down almost to the root, 
and extending far out into the 
leaves. They are always more 
abundant in the richer parts of 
the corn plant and hence in the 
young kernels they abound, as 


may be seen by making thin 
slices of the earliest stages of 
the smut as it appears in the 


ears of corn. In these rich parts 


manufacturers in their special 
line in the whole West, and it it 
by a strict attention to the wants of their customers that 
they find themselves enjoying their present large trade 
and their fine new quarters. As noted before, elevator 
‘machinery is among their specialties, and they are confi 
dent of their ability to meet any requirements in this di- 
‘rection. They invite grain men either to call upon them 
or make known their wants by correspondence, which 
‘will receive prompt attention. 


HISTORY OF WHEAT. 


Our historical knowledge of wheat is more complete 
than that of any other grain for the reason that wheat 
has been more largely used for human food than any 
other cereal, although historians assure us that barley 
was used by mankind in the infancy of the world, long 
‘before wheat was cultivated forits fruit. The varieties 
of wheat, says a cotemporary, are almost numberless, and 
their characters vary widely under the influence of culti- 
vation andclimate. There are said to be 180 distinct va- 
Tieties in the museum of Cornell University. On the 
slopes of the mountains of Mexicoand Xalapa the luxu- 
riance of vegetation is such that wheat does not form 
ears. In Japan, it is said, the wheat has been so devel- 
oped by Japanese farmers, that, no matter how much 
manure is used, the straw will not grow larger, though 
the length of the ear will increase. The height is rarely 
more than two feet, and often not more than twenty 
inches. Through selection, winter wheat has been 
changed to summer wheat in three years, and summer 
wheat converted in the same time to winter wheat. In 
general, wheat is the most esteemed of the cereal pro- 
ductions, but in Abyssinia, according to Parkyns, the 
flour ot the “‘teff” or “dogussa,” scarcely palatable to 
Europeans, is preferred by the natives to any other grain, 
_ Isis was supposed to have introduced wheat into 
Egypt, Demeter into Greece, and the Empéror Chin- 
Wong into China, about 8000 B.C. * In Europe it was 
cultivated before the period of history, as samples have 
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island of St. Croix, near Calais, Me., the Sieur de Monts 
had some wheat sown which flourished finely. In 1611 
the first wheat appears to have been sown in Virginia: 
In 1626 samples of wheat grown in the Dutch colony at 
New Netherlands were shown in Holland. Itis proba- 
ble that wheat was sown in the Plymouth colony prior 
to 1629, though we find no record of it, and in 1629 
wheat was ordered from England as seed. In 1718 wheat 
was introduced into the valley of the Mississippi by the 
“Western Company.” In 1799 itwas among the culti- 
vated crops of the Simos Indians of the Gila river, New 
Mexico. 


CORN SMUT. 


At this season of the year every farmer takes more or 
less interest in the curious growths so often found on the 
ears of Indian corn, and to which the name of corn smut 
has very generally been given in this country. As com- 
monly found it consists of soft rounded or pointed out- 
growth, whitish externally, and black and powdery with- 
in. These appear for the most part upon the ears, but 
occasionally upon the tassels and leaves. Where they oc- 
cur upon the ears each outgrowth springs from the place 
upon the cob which should have been occupied by a ker- 
nel; infact, we shall see that each outgrowth isa kind 
of transformed kernel. This disease is due to the growth 
of an internal parasitic plant in the tissues of the corn. It 


has been carefully studied by many botanists, and its 
vegetable nature has long been known, as well as much 
of its structure and life history. In common with many 
other parasites the smut plant has a very simple struc- 
ture. Instead of being composed of leaves, stems, roots, 
flowers, etc., itis nomore than an aggregation of simple 
cells, arranged more or less in rows or threads, These 
threads constitute the whole plant body, there being 
nothing to correspond to the organs of the higher plants. 


One would look in vain to find, for example, anything 
to answer to the leaves or the roots of common plants. 


of the affected plant the ends 
of the parasitic threads swell 
up somewhat, and from their protoplasmic contents form 
small round spores, which are at first smooth and light- 
colored, but later roughened externally and of a deep 
brown or black color. These spores are set free by the 
softening (deliquescing) of the now mature smut-threads ; 
this is the soft and watery stage of the disease. After 
this stage the water evaporates, leaving little more than 
the mass of dark spores, which are now ready to be 
blown away by the lightest breath of wind. These 
spores are the reproductive bodies of the smut plant, and 
while structurally they are much simpler than seeds, 
they still perform the general function of seeds, that is, 
they sooner or later give rise to new smut. 

The most careful experiments yet made fail to show 
the precise method by which the germinating spore 
sends its threads into the corn; probably there are one or 
more intervening stages between the spore and the ap- 
pearance of the disease in the corn, as there are in the 
case of the rusts, which are to be regarded as quite close 
relatives of the smuts. Butifwedo not yet know the 
complete life-history, we know certainly that the spores 
in some way reproduce smut, and that the greater the 
number of spores the greater will be the amount of the 
smut. It isa matter of common observation that in 
general the smutted ears increase year by year in a field 
which is planted successively with corn. On the grounds 
of the Iowa Agricultural College several years ago a plat 
of three-fourths of an acre, planted with sweet corn, was 
observed to have a few smutted ears; these were per- 
mitted to remain on the ground and disseminate their 
spores. Next year the plat was again planted with sweet 
corn and the number of smutted ears was observed to 
be greatly increased. These were again permitted to re. 
main on the ground. The following season sweet corn 
was planted for the third time, and the smut in this crop 
was so abundant as to make it difficut to find a sound 
ear. The experiment was carried no further, as it had 
demonstrated the fact that the spores when left upon the 
ground are in good condition to produce smut in the 
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next year’s crop. The remedy is a simple one and con- 
sists, first, in carefully gathering and burning all smutted 
ears and other affected parts of the corn, and, second, in 
being careful not to plant seed which may have spores 
in contact with and adhering to the kernels. 


ON THE PRESSURE OF WHEAT STORED 
IN ELONGATED CELLS OR BINS. 


BY MR. ISAAC ROBERTS, F.G.8., F. R. A. 8. 


{Paper read before the British Association at Southampton, Au- 
gust 20, 1882.] 


In America wheat is now largely stored in cells or 
bins measuring from 10 to 12 feet square and from 50 to 
80 feet in height. They are generally built with wood 
partitions and fill the interior of great rectangular struc- 
tures. In this country such a structure is being erected 
at Fleetwood, and on a small scale bins have also been 
erected in Liverpool. Mr. G. E. Grayson, architect of 
Liverpool, has designed a large structure intended for a 
granary. It consists of a network of hexagonal cells or 
bins built in brickwork, and should the scheme prove to 
be the economical mode of storing grain that is reasona- 
bly anticipated, such structures will in future become 
numerous. One great difficulty in designing buildings 
of the class here indicated is the absence of data by 
which the strength of the partitions and external walls, 
which form the cells, can be computed. Any data found- 
ed on the rules applicable to hydraulics will not apply, 
nor will rules applicable to sand or gravel apply, as the 
friction amongst the particles and difference in specific 
gravity would give inaccurate results. Hence the exper- 
iments which I will now describe have been undertaken to 
afford data which may indicate with more or less accur- 
acy the pressure upon a unit of surface exerted by wheat 
when stored in elongated cells. I caused four cells to be 
made of wood and numbered respectively 1, 2, 8, and 4. 

Cell No. 1 was hexagon, each side of which measured 
4 inches, the inscribed circle being 7 inches in diameter. 
The height was 60 inches. It was supported on three 
legs, and the bottom consisted of a thin board about 9 
inches square, resting upon a weighing machine and 
counterpoised so as just to touch the bottom of the cell 
—when placed in position. Half an ounce weight on the 
board would be indicated by the machine. The wheat 
was measured into the cell in imperial gallons and quarts 
one gallon weighing 7.8 pounds. The weighing machine 
was weighted with 56 pounds, and after the given quan- 
tity of wheat had been measured into the cell the weights 
were removed half a pound at atime till the machine in- 
dicated the pressure upon the mo vable bottom of the cell 
within the limit of halfa pound weight. One gallon of 
wheat poured into the cell measured 64 inches in height 
and indicated a pressure of 54g pounds on the bottom; 
two gallons 1244 inches height, pressure 7144 pounds. 

From two gallons up to and including nine gallons, or 
from 12%¢ inches high in the cell to 56 inches in height, 
no increase in pressure beyond 714 pounds was indicated 
though nine gallons of wheat, weghing 70.2 pounds 
were putinto it, Twenty-six separate weighings were 
made with various quantities of wheat, from two gallons 
up to ten gallons, and in no instance was the minimum 
pressure below 6 pounds, nor the maximum above 744 
pounds. After obtaining the results ‘above stated, I 
caused the cells Nos. 2,8 and 4to be madein order to 
determine if these results would be confirmed by square 
cells and by larger hexagonal cells. 

Cell No. 2 was square, measuring 7 inches by 7 inches 
and 86 inches in height. The area was, therefore, equal 
to 49 square inches whilst the area of cell No. 1 was 41.59 
square inches. Cell No. 2 was placed over the weigh- 
ing machine, with a movable wood bottom counterpoised 
in the manner already described. Two gallons of wheat, 
measuring 11 inches in height, gave 8%4"pounds pressure 


on the bottom of the cell, and when it was filled with six] A 


gallons of wheat, weighing 46.8 pounds, and measuring 
33 inches in height, the pressure was still the same. With 
seventeen separate weighings of various quantities of 
wheat, from two gallons up to seven gallons, the mini- 
mum pressure in any case did not fall below 716 pounds, 
nor the maximum rise above 914 pounds; three gallons 
will sometimes give the maximum pressure, and six gal- 
lons will sometimes only weigh the minimum. The 
square cell No. 2, therefore, within narrow limits con: 
firms the results obtained by the hexagon at cell No. 1. 
Cell No.8 was a hexagon measuring 6% inches on each side 
the inscribed circle being 12 inches in diameter and the 


cell 60 inches in height. This cell was arranged also 
over the weighiug machine table as described for Nos. 
1 and 2. When eleven gallons of wheat, weighing 87.97 
pounds, and measuring 24 inches in height, were placed 
in- the cell the maximum pressure on the bottom was 
reached; any additional quantity of wheat up to 26 gal- 
lons weighing 202.8 pounds and filling the cell, did not 
increase the pressureon the bottom. Eighteen separate 
weighings were made with this cell with varying quanti- 
ties of wheat between eleven gallons, and in any case the 
minimum pressure on the bottom was 46 pounds and the 
maximum 491g pounds, the height of the wheat in the cell 
at 24 inches indicated these pressures. These results 
again confirm the accuracy of the data obtained by the 
cells Nos. 1 and 2. Cell No. 4 was a hexagon, the sides 
of which measured 12 inches each, the inscribed circle 
being 20.75 inches diameter and the height 96 inches. 
The cell was placed over the weighing machine in the 
manner described in cells Nos. 1, 2 and 8. Fifty-one 
gallons of wheat weighing 397.8-pounds and measuring 
36 inches in height in the cell gave the maximum pres- 
sure of 238 pounds on the bottom, and from 51 gallons 
up to 181 gallons, from 35 inches up to 9314 inches height, 
or from 897.8 pounds up to 1,014 pounds of wheat in the 
cell; and the minimum pressure of 211 pounds, and the 
maximum pressure of 238 pounds were obtained by the 
respective weighing. Nincteen trials with varying quan- 
tities of wheat were made. Again the results obtained 
by the smaller cells Nos. 1 2 and 8 are confirmed by 
this large one. ‘ 

I now proceed to discuss and formulate the data thus 
obtained, so as to makethem available for practical use, 
first epitomizing the results obtained: 

TABLE OF THE RESULTS OF THE WEIGHINGS. ~ 


Diameter Mean 

fo) Area Height pressure Weight 

No. inscribed of of max. Height on of 
cell. circle cell in pressure of bottom wheat in 
in inches. inches. ininches. cellin. lbs. cell Ibs. 

20% 374.11 36 96 224 1,014 

3 12 122.8 24 60 48 202.8 

2 7 49.0 11 36 8% 46.8 

“ 7 41.57 12% #60 q 70.0 


It will be observed that all pressure upon the bottom 
ceases before the cells, respectively, are half filled with 
wheat. 

That the highest point within the cell where the pres- 
sure ceases does not form the apex of a cone having the 
diameter of the inscribed circle asits base, is evident; 
but the wheat must form either a parabola or hyperbola 
with that base, and the whole of the weight of the wheat 
that may be filled into the cell, excepting only the para- 
bola or hyperbola, is supported by friction against the 
sides and the friction of the individual grains against 
each other. They form a self-supporting dome out. of a 
plug of wheat held in position by friction. This gener- 
alization is borne out by each of the cells, whether. it be 
large or small. The next step will be to determine some 
ratio existing between the diameter of area of the 
cell and a portion of axis ofthe parabola, the product of 
the length of which, by the diameter or area, a will.equal 
the cubical quantity of wheat that will represent the pres- 
sure upon the bottom. I found that 1.03 the diameter of 
the inscribed circle multiplied by the are of the cell will 
furnish a constant that will give very satisfactory results 
in each of the cases we are now considering, and be ap- 
plicable in general practice. The formule are as follows: 

Let A=area of cell in square feet; 

D=diameter of inscribed circle in feet; 
C=1.08 the constant; 
W=weight of wheat in pounds of cubic feet; 
P=pressure upon bottom of cell; 
Pp 
ie pressure per square foot of area. 


FORMULA. 
AxDxCxW =the pressure on the bottom of the cell, and 


—=DxCxW=the pressure upon each square foot of area. 


In order to test the accuracy of the formule with the 
actual pressure so determined in the four cells already 
described, we have the following—P in cell No. 4=225.8 
pounds. 

The actual pressure obtained by nineteen pressures 
were 211 pounds minimum, 238 pounds maximum, 224.5 
pounds mean. Pin cell No. 83=42.83 pounds; the actual 
pressures obtained by eighteen weighings were 41.5 
pounds minimum, 49.5 pounds maximum, 45.5 pounds 
mean. P incell No. 2=9.7. The actual pressures ob- 
tained by seventeen weighings were 7.5 pounds mini- 
mum, 9.5 maximum. P in cell No. 1—8,44 potinds and 


the actual. pressures given by twenty weighings were 6 
pounds minimum, 7.5 maximum. : 

The difference between the formule and the actual 
weighings are within the limits of divergence that must 
always remain with wheat, for it is itself favorable in 
specific gravity insize of grain, in adhesiveness among 
the grains and inits moisture. 


BOSTON ELEVATORS. 


There are four elevators in Boston, the largest being 
the Boston & Albany Elevator at the Grand Junction 
wharves, East Boston. This building is 400 feet long, 
75 feet wide and 125 feet high, and has a capacity of 
1,000,000 bushels. The machinery is driven by a mag- 
nificent engine of 600 horse power, and twelve cars can 
be drawn in at the same time, the unloading requires 
from eight to twelve minutes, which includes the carry- 
ing of the grain to the top of the building, weighing it 
and dropping it into the bin. As each car holds 500 
bushels, some idea can be formed of the rapidity that is 
needed to handle 6,000 bushels in this short space of 
time. This elevator contains 180 bins, each holding from 
5,000 to 8,000 bushels, and it can dispose of 360 cars per 
day, if the sales are sufficiently prompt to take it away- 
The Shawmut elevator has a capacity of fifty cars, the 
Mystic wharf 100, and the Chandler-street elevator, also 
owned by the Boston & Albany corporation, has a ca- 
pacity of 500,000 bushels, the latter building being used 
exclusively for the local business, but all of these are 
not sufficient to accommodate the grain trade of the 
port. The cars are drawn into the East Boston elevator 
by its own power, thus avoiding the smoke and dust 
from alocomotive. Just before the door of each car is 
a hopper, and connected with it is the elevator proper, 
which carries the grain to the top of the building. There 
are twelve of these elevators, which are simple rubber 
or leather belts, running in wooden groves over pulleys, 
and connected with them are shect-iron boxes. The 
grade of the grain having been determined, two men 
enter it, and with enormous steam shovels convey the 
grain into hoppers, from whence it is taken by the eleva- 
tors to the receiver, in the top of the building. This re- 
ceiver is in realitya huge scale, and is connected with 
the room below by iron rods, so that the weight of each 
car is indicated as soon as it is unloaded. The weight 
of the grain and the number of the car is then placed 
in a book by the milling engineer, and is entered to the 
credit of the owner. This receiver, to which the grain 
is sent, is not the storing bin, but it is carried from there 
to a bin below the receiver, where it is kept until ready 
for shipment. Beneath the receiver is a curiously con- 
structed hopper having fifteen outlets, any one of which 
can be opened singly by turning a dial in the office be- 
low. After the grain is weighed, the bin for its recep- 
tion is designated, the dial is moved to the number rep- 
resenting that bin, a rope connected with the bottom of 
the receiver is pulled and the grain is emptied into the 
the hopper. Every outlet, however, is closed except the 
one leading to the designated bin, and the grain is soon 
stored with that of similar grade. This is done until 
the bin is full, when a check, showing the number of 


pounds or bushels and also the quality and grade, is — 


hung upon the facsimile of the bins in the counting 
room. When it is wished to ship the grain, the mer- 
chants owning that in one bin agree, at a meeting of 
the exchange, to send it on a certain steamer, the books 
showing how much each man is entitled to. The steamer 
is brought to the dock, and if she is to carry different 
grades her hold is divided into sections; if not, the 
grain is put in altogether. The grain has to be elevated 
again to load it into the vessel, and for this purpose 
hoppers, similar to the ones near the cars, are placed 
under the storing bins, and from them the grain passes 
again into the receiver. The weight is again noted, 
whenever the receiver is full, after which another aper- 
ture in the receiver is opened leading into an iron spout 
which conducts the grain out of the building and into 
the steamer’s hold. At the Grand Junction elevator 
there are six of the spouts, which can all be operated 


at the same time, and 150,000 bushels may be loaded in ~ 


about twenty-five hours. There are also three spouts on 
the other side of the elevator from the steamers’ dock, 
so that schooners-and other sailing vessels can be load- 
ing atthe same time. In this elevator there are many 
new inventions to facilitate the handling of the grain, so 
that very little manual labor is required. 
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“WORRELL’S COMBINED DRIER. AND 
COOLER. 


We take great pleasure in presenting to our readers an 
excellent engraving, which almost describes in itself a 
new invention, of great importance to grain dealers, for 
drying and cooling grain and other material in one 
operation in the most thorough manner by the joint use 
of hot metal surfaces and forced currents of hot and cold 
air. Toquote from an article written by a prominent 
manufacturer who has given this method of drying care- 
ful study and many experiments: “The science of 
drying is in itself exceedingly simple, but to those who 
are entirely unacquainted with it it appears mysterious, 
for the reason that the medium for carrying off the 
water being air is not visible. All the science there is 
about it is that the air absorbs moisture as a sponge ab- 
sorbs water. a * * * Heated air will 
absorb moisture in proportion to the increase of its tem- 
perature. A cubic foot of air at 32° will carry off only 
two grains of water, while at 160° it will carry off sixty 
grains, hence the necessity of heating the air which 
should be as dry as possible and made to moverapidly, 

~so/asto wipe off the moisture from the surface as it 
works its way out from the center of the body being 
dried.” The inventor of the machine herewith illus- 
trated has, after ten years of practi- ; 
cal experience with three different driers, 
supplied a machine which he is confi- 
dent carries out the ideas just quoted in 
the most simple and effectual manner. 
It is all iron, with no bearings exposed 
tothe heat, simple, and therefore not 1i- 
able to get out of repair; requires little 
power; for work done it consumes a 
small amount of fuel, coal, coke or char- 
coal, and is very economical to operate, 
and it presents large surfaces so as to 
utilize all the heat. 

This machine is virtually a new de- 
parture among driers, being constructed 
so as to cool the material being dried as 
well us dry it in one and the same oper- 
ation. All persons who have operated 
drying machines know how much labor 
and trouble it requires to cool grain (to prevent it from 
“heating” in bulk) after it has been discharged from 
the drying machines ordinarly used. In fact this labor 
is often greater than that required to dry the grain. This 
very serious objection is entirely overcome in Worrell’s 
Combined Drier and Cooler, which of course sels in- 
creases the value of the machine. 

A few words will suffice to explain the engraving so 
that any one can easily understand the operation of the 
drier. The furnace surrounds about one-half of the long 
drying cylinder, which is slowly rotated by the friction 
wheels connected by short shafts with the two pulleys 
seen at the left. The exhaust fan is shown just above 
these pulleys. The grain or other material being oper 
ated upon is fed into the cylinder through the air-spout 
where it is spread by the troughs which run the entire 
length of the case into a number of thin streams, as re- 
presented in the enlarged cross-section of the cylinders 
shown in the upper right hand corner of the cut. This 
view gives a good idea of the large amount of metal 
surface furnished for heating the grain and air, and 
what a very large surface of grain is presented for the 
heated currents of airto absorb the moisture from. 
Owing to the inclination of the case, which can be var- 
ried while in motion by the screw shown, the grain 
gradually passes to the lower or discharged end. 

After it has passed through that portion inclosed by 
the furnace, the cooling part of the process is accom- 
plished by the same current of air which is drawn in at 
the lower end, which is open. The grain is here dis- 
charged into the hopper ina dry and cool condition, 
suitable for storing in bilk for shipment or immediate 
consumption. Itis also greatly improved in appear- 
ance, being polished and the light chaff and dust taken 
out. It will be noticed that the grain nowbere comes 
in contact with the gases of combustion, and conse- 
quently it is not tainted and thereby rendered unfit for 
food. 

This machine is adapted for drying and cooling damp 
or musty grain, seeds, berries, fruits, brewer’s grains, 
tobacco, and other granular substances. It is peculiarly 
suited for drying corn for export meal, or new corn, so 
that it will be graded as old. Elevator owners are re 


quested by the proprietor to note that this -machine, 
without the use of a furnace, is just what they need to 
‘cool heated grain. 

There is no danger of scorching grain in this drier on 
account of the rapid current of air drawn through it by 
the exhaust fan. 

This invention is covered by letters patent, dated April 
25, 1882. The inventor is prepared to furnish these ma- 
chines of any size up to the capacity of 5,000 bushels 
per day. He is now operating one of 100 bushels ca- 
pacity per hour at Hannibal, Mo., where he would be 
pleased to exhibit it to any interested parties. For 
prices or any further particulars address the patentee, S. 
E. Worrell, Hannibal, Mo. 


GRAIN CULTURE IN OLDEN TIMES. 


The history of grain culture among the inhabitants of 
Great Britain in ancient times is obscure, as is all their 
history in those semi-barbarous periods; but there is no 
excuse for the statement made in some popular books, 
that it was introduced by the Romans after their con- 
quest in B.C.55. The narratives of Cesar and others 
show that grain was largely produced and stolen by the 
Roman soldiers from the inhabitants, who fought brave- 
ly for their grain fields. The truth is the ¢ultivation of 
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‘corn” was more or less known and in use among all 
Caucasian natives from an unknown antiquity. 

The grain used in Great Britain in early times consist- 
ed of oats, rye and angular barley. The ‘Book of Trees, 
a Bardic manuscript of the Sixteenth century, assigns 
the introduction,of wheat to adate as late as B. C. 400, 
but this was probably simply some new variety. Tra- 
dition says that Colh, of unknown date, imported barley 
and | taught the people to sow grain in furrows, and a sys- 
tem of joint cultivation of the soil, which last custom 
still prevails in Wales. The Malinwtian code, about 430 
B. C., contains regulations as to tillage and harvests. 
Hectarus, born 459 B. C., states that the island was so 
fertile as to produce two crops of grain annually. The 
Argonautic Poem speaks of Britain as the specially fa- 
vored resort of Ceres. Strabo and Diodoros Sidulus 
enumerate corn among the many products of the island, 
the latter saying that they cut off the ears of corn and 
store them in subterranean repositories. Pliny describes 
the cutting of corn by a machine drawn by horses, as 
done in Gaul, where he claims the bolting sieve made of 
horse-hair was invented ; but Julius Cesar states positive- 
ly that all the inventions and improvements of this kind 
originated in Britain. 

The Gauls having, as we have noticed above, mowing 
machines, were of course excellent farmers. Tacitus fur- 


‘nishes abundance of evidence that the Germans cultivated 


grain. He speaks ofa drink made among them ferment- 
ed out of barley or grain into a certain likeness of wine. 
Constant allusions are made by him to their grain flelds, 
their ploughing, etc., and the imposition of “measures of 
corn” as a tax upon the slaves. Among the German 
races industry did not keep pace with the fruitfulness of 
their fields. The Aestui, however, a remote tribe, whose 
language was that of ancient Britain, are represented by 
the Roman historian as patiently toiling at grain and re- 
markable for their patience and industry in agriculture. 


The Oregon Lesislature passed a joint resolution ask- 
ing Congress to pass an act of incorporation of the Ni- 
caragua Canal Company, which will be filed with the 
Secretary of State at Washington, for presentation to 
Congress next session. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


The problems in Hydraulics presented by the Missis- 
sippi River, though of the utmost national importance, 
have so far failed of a solution which commands the 
general assent of either scientific or practical men. On 
the one hand, the question mainly to be ‘considered by 
the Government is how the channel of the river, by the 
permanence of its position and a sufficient depth of wa- 
ter at all times, may berendered most available to com- 
merce. On the other hand, to the cultivators of the rich 
alluvial soil of this great valley, the question, often in- 
volving not only home, stock and crops, but life itself, 
is how to constrain within safe limits the mighty vol- 
ume of its waters that in time of high floods rises at 
places above the roofs of ordinary houses, and sweeps 
over a breadth? of from 20 jto 200 miles, a vast inland 
sea. To meet the difficulties involved two general plans 
have been proposed by engineers, with infinitely varied 
details: The one most conspicuous, and in accord with 
the universal experience of mankind hitherto, aims to 
restrain the river, as far as practicable, within the limits 
of a single channel by means of the levee, revetment and 
“jetty” system. The other, more recently brought to the 
front, and now being urged by some writers in our dai- 
lies and popular magazines, styled the 
“Outlet System,” proposes to multiply 
and straighten new channels, to clean 
outsome and render them available in 
case of floods by means of lock-gates, 
thereby doing away, as is claimed, with 
the need of levees to guard the overflow. 
Of the latter system, David A. Curtis, in 
the September number of Harpers’ Ma- 
gazine, seems to be an advocate. 

The whole valley of the . Mississippi, 
once an inland sea, isa deposit of silt, 
“at least a thousand feet deep,” made 
during the passage of untold ages, and 
ina like future promising to fill up the 
whole Gulf. This mud furnishes no 
immovable rock foundations for strong 
works. The variableness of the volume 
of water too defies engineering skill. 
“One can manage: a puddle, or protect one’s 
self from the sea; but against a thing which is al- 
ternately a puddle and a sea it is difficult to act.” 


"| To the levee system it is objected, that while it may 


serve to protect one spot of land, as notably at Cairo, 
which during the floods this year stood fourteen feet be- 
low the river level, and required an addition of two feet 
to the levee during the flood’s continuance; but this is 
done to the detriment of other places upon which the 
overflow isspread. The engineers’ main‘objection to the 
outlet system is that it fails'to meetthe great desideratum, 
a single channel, presenting between the river and its 
enclosing surfaces the least friction, rather than a multi- 
plicity of channels. The matter has been practically 
settled for the present by actof Congress. In 1879, the 
Mississippi River Commission was appointed, having as 
a member and leading spirit the distinguished western 
engineer, James B. Eads, who had just successfully com- 
pleted the jetties in the South Pass at the mouth of the 
river. After a careful survey and consultation with en- 
gineers at home and abroad, the Commission reported 
favorably upon the plan of Capt. Eads. The report was 
adopted by Congress, who have made liberal appropria 
tions for carrying on the work under the direction of the 
Commission. 

The plan adopted is very complex and is based largely 
on the principles applied, and methods used in the jet« 
ties. The river is to be narrowed to a uniform width of 
3,000 feet by banks created by mattresses of woven brush 
and wire, such as have been so effective on the above 
named jetty construction, in order to scour out the river 
bottom where too shallow; while by the same means 
the deeper places are to be filled up. These mattresses 
are to be placed where required to encourage the set- 
tling of sediment, and will be held in place with rubble 
stones, and in places stone pavements are to be con- 
structed. The levee system is also by the plan to be 
strengthened, though this is not the work of the Come” 
mission. The lowest estimate of the cost by members 
of the Commission is $33,000,000, while by other mem- 
bers the cost is estimated as not to exceed $46,000,000. 


Wahpeton, Dakota, is to have a new elevator. 
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Elevator News. 


J. W. Price has bought out T. A. Ellis, grain dealer, of 
Grafton, Neb. 

Benton Harbor, Mich., is to have a 10,000 bushel 
wheat elevator. 


Messrs. Griswold & Janey intend to build a new ele- 
vator at Evansville, Minn. 


Mr. 8. 8. Rust, grain dealer at Oakland, Iowa, has sold 
out to Mr. F. H. Hancock. 


Wilson & Co., grain dealers at Fort Collins, Col., are 
succeeded by Mr. F. K. Chaffee. 


Mr. R. E. Moreland, grain dealer at Belle Flower, IIl., 
has sold out to Mr. B. Moreland. 


Mr. J. L. Packard, grain dealer at Schuyler, Neb., has 
admitted Mr. H. C. Wright to partnership. 


Messrs. Krack & Wohlenberg, grain dealers at Daven- 
port, Lowa, recently dissolved partnership. 


Messrs. Johnson & White, grain dealers at Mansfield, 
Ohio, are succeeded by Messrs White & Bro. 


During the winter the Midland Railway Company will 
build an elevator at Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


An elevator at Grafton, Dakota, containing 6000 bushels 
of wheat, burst recently, letting the wheat escape. 


Messrs. J. M. Schramm & Sons, of Pontoosuc, Ill., 
are building a 20,000 bushel elevator at that place. 


Smith & Shelley, grain buyers at Grass Lake, Mich., 
made an assignment Sept. 25, with large liabilities. 


Peter Schoenhofen is about to build an elevator, 72 
by 100 feet, on Canalport avenue, near Canal street in this 
city. 

The firm of Cripps & Comstock, Independence, Wis.,, 
are making cable connection between their flour mill 
and elevator. 


A. B. McLean & Co. of Duluth, Minn., recently put a 
Deane pump and 60-horse power boiler into Elevator “C” 
at that place. 


Elevator “B,” at Duluth, Minn., put 44,500 bushels of 
wheat on board a barge in an hour and forty minutes. 
This is pretty quick work. 


A grain elevator is being built at Jacksonville, Fla. 
The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., have 
the contract for buckets and belts. 


The Paige Manufacturing Co., of Painesville, Ohio, 
furnish machinery to G. H. Lamberton, for his elevators 
at Utica and Lamberton Stations, Minn. 


The elevator of Downey & Preston at Belleville, Onta- 
rio, Canada, burned October 4. It contained about 6,000 
bushels of grain. The loss was $15,000. 


A meeting of local capitalists is shortly to be held at 
Quebec to advance the project ofa large grain elevator at 
the Grand Trunk Station, South Quebec. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg, Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
are furnishing the new flour mill of Geo. T. Chester, at 
Lockport, N. Y., with buckets and bolts. 


The Pneumatic Grain Elevator Drying Company, of 
New York, capital $1,000,000, filed a certificate of in- 
corporation at Albany, N. Y., September 80. 


The new oat-meal mills being erected at Dubuque, Ia., 
have placed their order for buckets, conveyors, etc., with- 
the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


The Columbus Grain and Lumber Co., of Albion, Neb. 
have just placed their order for belting, buckets, etc., 
with the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, IIl., 
are putting in three sets of their Coker Patent Power 
Steam Shovels in the John Hurd elevator at Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Kellogg & Miller, grain dealers at La Crosse, Wis., 
have consolidated with Messrs. Kellogg & Lang, of 
Hastings, Minn. The firm name is now Kellogg, Miller 
& Lang. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, IIL, 
have just supplied the shafting, pulleys, conveyors and 
entire fittings for a large grain elevator at Loveland, 
Colorado. 


The grain warehouse of Judge Williams, at Freeport, 
Tll., was destroyed by fire on the evening of September 
29. The loss was about $4,000, partially covered with 
insurance. 


Bismarck, Dakota, is to have a new elevator, with a 
capacity of 100,000 bushels. It will be built by a com- 
pany composed of leading men of the town, and will 
cost $15,000. 


Loran Clark & Co., of Albion, Neb., have just built a 
new grain elevator at that place. The Webster & Com- 
stock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., have the contract for 
buckets, belts, etc. 


The Minnesota & Dakota Elevator Company are 
placing an engine and boiler in their new elevator at 
Waverly, Minn., the capacity of which is 35,000 bushels. 
The Paige Manufacturing Co., Painesville, Ohio, fur- 
nished the above mentioned machinery. 


F. Goodnow & Co., are building an elevator at Le Mas- 
cotte, Kansas, the machinery being furnished bythe 
Great Western Manufacturing Co., Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas. 


The Great Western Manufacturing Co., of Leaven- 
worth Kansas, furnished the machinery for the elevator 
just completed by Giles & Gordon, at Wakefield, same 
state. 


An elevator has been built at Assario, Kansas, by C. 
R. Underwood & Co, The Great Western Manufac- 
turing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, furnished the ma- 
chinery. 


The machinery for the Central Elevator at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., G._W. VanDusen & Oo., proprietors, is 
furnished by the Paige Manufacturing Oo., of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 


Mr. T. P. Gordon has recently built an elevator at 
Morrisville, Kansas, the machinery for which was fur- 
nished by the Great Western Manufacturing Co., Leaven- 
worth, same state. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad are re- 
fitting an elevator at Owotonna, Minn. The Webster & 
Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill., are furnishing their 
specialties for the job. 


The grain warehouse of Richardson & Son,at Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada, was burned September 27. It contained 
about 10,000 bushels of peas and a quantity of rye and 
wheat. Loss, $20,000; insurance. $12,000. 


The Joliet Elevator Co., of Joliet, Ill., are building a 
half-million-bushel elevator at that place, Mr. James 
Leman being the architect. The Webster & Comstock 
Mfg. Co., of Chicago, I1l., have the contract for buckets 
and belts. 


The half-million-bushel elevator being built at Louis- 
ville, Ky., by the Kentucky Public Elevator Co., has been 
supplied with the Coker Power Shovel, Lenox Car Load- 
ing Spouts, and elevator buckets by the Webster & Com- 
stock Mfg. Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


The Big Four Elevator at Cincinnati, Ohio, being 
built by the C. I., St. Louis & C. Railroad has adopted 
the Major buckets for the elevator, and the Lenox Spouts 
for loading cars. The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago, IIL. have the contract. 


The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of Chicago. IIl., 
have recently supplied the Northwestern Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., with buckets for their new elevator 
at Minneapolis; also with supplies for some twenty small 
elevators being put up as feeders. Fe 


The firm of Hall & Irwin, of the “Great Western 
Mills,” Woodstock, Ontario, Canada, who have been 
doing a large grain and milling business, have become 
involved in financial difficulties, owing to the conduct 
of Mr. Hall, who has disappeared. 


The Great Western Manufacturing Co., of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, recently built an elevator at Hiawatha, 
Kansas, for Messrs. Speer & Hulbert. Among other 
machinery it contains the Barnard & Leas Duplex Sep- 
arator, the Victor Corn Sheller, etc, 


The Millers’ Association of Minneapolis last year 
handled 10,000,000 bushels of wheat, requiring the use of 
$13,000,000 in-money. The association estimates that 
18,000,000 bushels of wheat will be required for the en- 
suing year, and has in the field between 250 and 300 
buyers. 


The belt which carries the wheat from Elevator B into 
the new 1,000,000 bushel storehouse at Duluth, Minn, 
is the longest one of its kind in the world, being three 
feet wide and 1,380 feet in length. The total capacity of 
Elevator B and the accompanying storeroom is 2.100,000 
bushels. 


The Jasper Elevator, at Quincy, Ill., has been rebuilt 
and newly equipped with new machinery for cleaning, 
storing and handling grain. It is situated on the river 
front, and has side tracks leading through it, giving it 
the most ample facilities for receiving and shipping 
grain by rail or river. 


On Sept. 18. Charles A. Ketcham, clerk at the Alton 
Elevator, Kansas City, was arrested for stealing wheat. 
He employed an expressman for large pay to carry wheat 
away from loaded cars. His operations extended over 
several months, and the amount stolen was probably sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 


One of the finest 35,000 bushel elevators in the North- 
west is being built at Winona, Minn.,by Mr. G. H. Krum. 
dick. W. W. Doty, of Rochester, Minn., is the con- 
tractor and builder. The machinery is furnished by the 
Paige Manufacturing Co., of Painesville, Ohio. The 
elevator will have a 30-horse power engine. 


Messrs. Durkee & Stout, of Fort Scott, Kansas, are 
building a large elevator, which will be ready for ma- 
chinery the first of November. Mr. Chas. W. Parker, 
proprietor of the Columbia Iron Works of this city, has 
the contract for the entire machinery, including one of 
his Common Sense Automatic Corn Shellers. 


Mr. Wm. Clark, of St. Boniface, Manitoba, has left the 
“St. Boniface Flour Mills” at that place, with the inten- 
tion of identifying himself with the grain trade of Mani- 
toba and the Northwest. He says in a letter to us: “I 
shall, no doubt, find your paper of great value, as this 
elevator question will soon force itself upon us here.” 


The Boston correspondent of The Hree Press has a 
patent for treating grain for shipment. If he treats it 
as he does the readers of The Free Press his “ chaff” will 
be the most valuable and delightful part of it. 


The Kirkhoven Free Elevator, at Kerkhoven, Minn,, 
inspector, H. 8. Sjoberg, after the new addition is com- 
pleted, will have acapacity of 67,000 bushels. The ele- 
vator handles wheat, barley, oats and flax. It has a good 
feed mill and in the oats house independent machinery. 
About seven eighths of the wheat received at that point, 
Mr. Sjoberg says is pure Scotch Fife. 


The new Milwaukee RailroadElevator “ A” at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,is nowin operation. This is the largest ele- 
vator west of Milwaukee, having a capacity of nearly 1,- 
000,000 bushels. The operating force will number eighteen 
or twenty. Mr. E. E. Holt is superintendent, and Mr. 
Frank Holly assistant. Eight cars can be loaded at a» 
time and 100,000 bushels can be received in a day. 


The firm of L. M. Fortier & Co, grain dealers at 
Brandon, Manitoba, are about to make an addition to 
their warehouse of an elevator of 40,000 bushels capa- 
city. Last year the firm handled over 25,000 bushels, 
and of the crops now being harvested they will handle 
not less than 150,000 bushels. This branch of the busi- 
ness is managed by Mr. Hilliard, who has had an ex- 
perience of nearly thirty years in that line in London, 
Ontario. 


Helmrich & Hansen, wheat and note brokers at San 
Francisco, failed Sept. 28, with liabilities of $160,000.” 
The Pacific Bank caused the arrest of Hansen on acharge 
of grand larceny. It is claimedthat he went into the 
bank on Sept. 27, and asked permission to take away 
with him three notes made to Degener & Co., represent- 
ing amounts aggregating about $60,000. Hansen failed 
to return the notes to the bank, but returned them to the 
makers. He is now out of prison on $20,000 bail. 


The Prairie City and First National Banks, at Terre 
Haute, Ind., were recently victimized out of $2,600, by a 
man representing himself to be A. J. Thompson, an ex- 
tensive grain dealer, by paying money on duplicate bills 
of lading, the word “duplicate” having been erased by 
means of oxalic acid. The money was drawn September 
22, and Thompson has disappeared. He had previously 
defrauded the Worthington Bank of $1,900 by the same 
trick. He is described as about 45 years old, has a flat 
nose, heavy build and dark complexion. 


The following parties have recently purchased the 
Kaestner mill, made by Charles Kaestner & Co., of this 
city: Martin Grube & Son, Huntingdon, Pa., a 24-inch 
mill; A. T, Wilson, North Fork, Wyoming, a 20-inch 
mill; Schuttle & Quilling, Menomonee, Wis., a 16-inch 
mill; Amana Society, Amana, lowa, a 24-inch mill; 
Anderson Bros. & Merritt, Coin, Iowa, a 16-inch mill; 
H. Eyler, Newhall, Iowa, a 16-inch mill; Galby & 
Aaker, Ridgeway, Iowa, a 16-inch mill; L. M. Rumse 
Co., St. Louis, Mo, two 24-inch mills; O. L. Packard, 
Milwaukee, Wis., three 24-inch mills; C. W. Howard, 


Neenah, Wis., one 20-inch mill; M. H. Avery, Albert — 


Lea, Minn., one 20-inch mill. 


One of the heaviest millers of Minnesota, who owns 
twenty-three elevators, writes as follows: “Our receipts 
of wheat are far below our expectations, and we can only 
account for it by judging the farmers are not satisfied 
with the prices, and enough are able to hold until they 
can get their fall work done, when they will no doubt 
market. ney are all busy plowing or threshing, and in 
consequence receipts are small. We have bought so far 
at all our stations 20,000 bushels new wheat,hardlyjenough 
to start up our mills. The grade has been most fifty-six 
pounds in the dirt, aud a few cars from the Jim river val- 
ley go fifty-eight pounds. We clean all our wheatat the 
mill, shipping it from our houses as it comes from the 
farmers.” 


The Link Belt Machinery Co., of this city are building” 
a large tanbark conveyor 220 feet long, for the American 
Tanbark Oo., Cincinnati, and a link belt chip elevator 
for the Forest Paper Co., Yarmouthville, Me. They are 
fitting out a malt house with elevators, shafting, driving 
belts, etc., for F. Davis, Jr., Watkins, N. Y., a cotton el- 
evator for the Carver Gin and Machine Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and one for James F. Stokes, Terrence Miss. They 
have shipped to N. Shelton, Omaha, Neb.,a large sand 
elevator, to be used digging a well 30 feet in diameter 
for the Freeport water works; alarge oil barrel elevator 
for Lumbard, Ayers & Co., New York City, also a link 
belt starch elevator toJ. Everding & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., every part of which is galvanized. : 


The 1,000,000 bushel elevator at Duluth, Minn.,built by 
J.T. Moulton & Son, Chicago, IIl., for the Lake Superior 
Elevator Co., is now in operation, It is called Elevator 
“CC.” J.T. Moulton & Son planned and superintended 
its construction, the Elevator.Co. furnishing the material. 
They bought the machinery of the Union Foundry and 
Pullman Car Wheel works of this city. This elevator 
is more properly an annex to Elevator “B,” because, while 
it has been designed in such a way that the machinery 
can at any time be put in to make ita separate elevator, 
it is built so that itis filled by a belt conveyor thirty-six 
inches wide, enclosed in a gallery about 100 feet fone. 
connecting it with Elevator “B.”” This conveyor gallery — 
is ona high trestle-work and extends along the top of the 
bins. A similar conveyor below the bins isto take the 
contents of Elevator “C” back to Elevator “B” when re- 
quired to ship the grain. The building is covered with 
iron and is substantial and strong throughout. 
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Mechanical. 


Belts. 


Horizontal, inclined, and long belts give a much better 
effect than vertical and short ones and those which have 
the driving side below than otherwise. Belts which run 
loose will of course last much longer than those which 
must be drawn tightly to drive, tightness being evidence 
of overwork and disproportion. Belts which run per- 
pendicularly should be kept tightly strained, and should 
be of well-stretched leather, as their weight tends to de 
crease their close contact with the lower pulley. Belts 
of coarse, loose leather will do better service in dry, 


“warm places; for wet or moist situations the finest and 


firmest leather should be used. Care should be taken 


that belts are kept soft and pliable. 


Strength of Shafts. 


The strength of a shaft to resist twisting is proportion. 
al to the cube of its diameter: thus a shaft one inch in 
diameter will safely sustain a weight of 150 lbs. on a le- 
yer 12’’ long, while one 2’’ in diameter will sustain a 
weight of 1,200 lbs., or eight times 150 lbs. In ordinary 
practice, on account of the ever-present bending action, 
an allowance has to be made, great or small, according 
as the bending is greater or less. When it is small, as in 
the case where there are no intermediate pulleys, and 
the shaft simply receives its power at oneend and de- 
livers it at the other, the shaft should not be strained to a 
greater extent than 75 lbs. on a 12’' lever would strain a 
shaft 1” in diameter. For ordinary line shafts it should 
only carry 387.5 lbs., and for prime movers, or the first 
length of a line shaft where the pulley and beltis large, 
18.75 lbs. 


Management of Engines. 


Blow through the test tap at the bottom of the guage 
hourly, as well as through the tap in the bottom neck, 
and the tap inthe top neck twice daily. These taps 
should be blown through more frequently when the 
water is sedimentary, and whenever the movement of 
the water in the glass is at all sluggish. Should either 
of the thoroughfares become choked, clean them out 
with a wire. Work the floats up and down by hand 
three or four times a day to see that they are quite free, 
Always test the glass water guages and the floats thor- 
oughly the first thing in the morning before firing up. 
It does not follow that there is plenty of water in the 
boilers because there is plenty of water in the guage 
glass. The passages may be choked. Also empty guage 
glasses are sometimes mistaken for full ones, and ex- 


plosions have resulted therefrom. Hence the importance 


of blowing the test taps frequently. 


The Transmission of Power by Shafting. 


The transmission of power by shafting is a very im- 
portant feature in nearly all works,and when developed to 
the utmost will effect a great saving in the expenditure 
of power itself. Mr. Wilhelm Ritter, of Altona, Ger- 
many, who has studied this subject very minutely, has 
propounded a scheme of his own, by which in order to 
transmit the motion and power of a shaft, fitted in bear- 
ings, to one or more shafts, he proposes, over one of the 
ends of a motive power shaft, to place a box or.a right- 
angle shaped bracket, and a conical wheel fastened to 
the outer end of this shaft. The other angle of the brack- 
et is likewise formed as a box, the outer part of the bor- 
ing being enlarged for the reception of a cylindrical 
prolongation of asimilar bracket, and is furnished with 
a set screw to secure the second bracket, which can be 
turned within the enlarged boring of the first one in any 
desired position of acircle. A short axle passes through 
the box of the second bracket, the corresponding projec- 
tion and the box of the first bracket, and each end of this 
short axle is furnished with a conical wheel fastened to 
it, and one of these wheels is in gear with the wheel 
of the motive power shaft, while the other conical wheel 
is in gear with a similar wheel fastened to the end of a 
shaft that revolves in the boring of the other box of the 
second right angle bracket. The shaft of the second 
bracket, by means of this gearing, is put in motion, and 
the axis of the shaft can be turned in any position within 
the plane of a circle, after loosening the set screw and 
turning the second bracket in the boring of the first one. 
When the shaft of the second bracket has been brought 
in the desired direction, the position of the two brackets 


to each other is secured by means of the set screw. Two 
further pair of conical wheels, other two angle brackets 
of like construction and connection, and another short 
axle, will transmit the power to a third shaft, and by 
this means motion and power can be continued to other 
shafts, the last of which may be constructed for the re- 
ception of a tool or implement. The arrangement is sim- 
ple and ingenious, and capable as it is of almost unlim- 
ited application,is one of the most useful inventions that 
has ever emanated from the German mind. 


Accidents From Belts and Shafts. 


The number of distressing accidents occurring lately 
by reason of exposed belts and shafts in establishments 
using machinery, calls for extended reform in this direc- 
tion. Items in the daily papers about workmen being 
caught up by driving belts or shafts, and crushed in the 
machinery, are becoming alarmingly frequent, and sug- 
gest the idea that when business is brisk in a manufac- 
turing establishment, precautions for safety are almost 
ignored. Driving belts and shafting where exposed and 
likely to come into contact with individuals required to 
pass near them, should be boxed or covered in some way 
so as to prevent the likelihood of accident. Elevators, 
too, have proved very treacherous of late, showing that 
increased care is required in designing and constructing 
these useful contrivances. Many accidents are attributa- 
ble, at times, to carelessness of workmen, as for instance, 
getting fingers chewed up in lathes, pounding off thumb 
nails, and falling through open hatchways, but the prime 
cause of the most serious mishaps are too often found in 
defective arrangements. We commend this subject to care 
ful consideration. 


Managing Belts. 

A mechanic gives the following directions for-man- 
aging belts. Hesays: “I have for the last 25 years, on 
every Saturday evening, turned the inner side of my en- 
gine belt outside, let the engine run slowly, and washed 
the belt well with warm water and soda, applied with 
cotton waste. Next I take a piece of sheet metal and 
scrape the belt well, then wash with clean warm water 
and dry off. I collect the waste oil from the shafting 
and apply as much of it to the belt as possible. The 
washing must be done as quickly as possible, so as not 
to dissolve the glued parts. I let the belt stand on the 
pulleys till Monday, then give another scraping and 
turn the belt as before. I keep the pulleys very clean, 
I have long been surprised at the economy I have ef- 
fected with very little trouble. I have not bought a 
new belt for the last ten years. There is an engine near 
me 14 inches by 36 inches (mine is 12 inches by 36 in- 
ches). I have nearly double the shafting and belt- 
ing, and my neighbor can not run with less than 38 
pounds of steam when all the belts aré on the loose 
pulleys. Mine will run at full speed with 5 pounds.” 


SOME FIGURES ON GRAIN TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 


An article by Mr. R. Meyer, in an ‘Austrian journal, 
gives the cost of transporting wheat from the various 
wheat regions of the world to the various centres of con- 
sumption. These calculations have been translated from 
the German, great care being taken to show the exact 
cost of the freightper bushel in dollars and cents. Below 
is the table: 


FROM TO 
San Francisco--..- ngland.scasesacseusns=ens Sans = $0 36@0 39 
The Har West.:..|AtlanticHarbor: J22222s 0b kis Makes 40 
New York....-..-. Liverpool.__.-. shed 10 
Chicago. --|Liverpool. ere 19 
Bombay, England. .....--- oe 13 
Calcutta -|England via Suez 18 @ 29 
Calcutta... --|England via Cape-- 15 @ 29 
‘Ametraliaos oan LH AYe aes RE oS ee vee See ee Lew 21 
Buenos Ayres----- Havre 16 @ 2 
Odessa.-2--sS522o-<. England or Antwerp, 13 @ 22 


In the same interesting article the author says that the 
culture of wheat does not extend over more than twenty- 
two percent. of the now cultivated land, and not over 
more than fourteen per cent of the arable land. He 
thinks that the cultivation of wheat will increase in the 
future. Quoting from Termoloff, Mr. Meyer says in his 
book, ‘“‘Memoire sur la Production Agrico] dela Russie,” 
published in 1878, that Russia produced until the year 
1877 an average of 227,000,000 bushels of wheat, and ex- 
ported 57,000,000. Russia has now not over 14,000 miles 
of railroads, while the United States have not less than 
92,000 miles, 


SWITCHING CHARGES AT CHICAGO. 


The General Freight Agent of the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad has issued the following circular to agents, 
shippers and receivers of grain: 

On and after this date the following rules and charges 
will be established for the handling of grain arriving 
at Chicago: First, on grain billed to elevator held for re- 
inspection or ordered to track, a switching charge of $2 
per car will be made. Second, on grain billed to elevat- 
or and ordered to track, and afterward sent to elevator 
or connecting lines, a switching charge of $3 per car 
will be made. Third, on grain consigned in care of oth- 
er lines at Chicago or points beyond, which is stopped 
for inspection, a charge of $1 per car will be made. 
Fourth, on grain held out for reinspection, consigned for 
delivery on track, or held for “further orders,” which is 
not disposed of within forty-eight hours after arrival, a 
demurrer charge of $3 per car per day or part of a day 
willbe made. J%fth, on grain consigned to a Chicago 
house, either for delivery to elevator or on track, ordered 
turned over to a connecting line for further shipment, 
aswitching charge of $2 per car will be made, and de- 
murrage at the rate of $3 per car per day or part of a 
day will be charged twenty-four hours after delivery of 
car if connecting line is not furnished with shipping di- 
rections within that time, which charge will continue 
until such shipping directions are furnished. 


FREE CANALS IN NEW YORK. 


The canal system of this state originated in 1816. 
Mainly by revenues raised from tolls imposed by the 
state on boats, freightsand passengers, the canals have 
not only paid for their construction, their maintenance, 
and their enlargement, but from time to time they have 
contributed to the treasury large sums of money, which 
have been expended for general purposes. The total 
amount thus paid to the state within the past sixty years, 
and which has been appropriated to objects wholly aside 
from the canals, reached an aggregate of many millions 
of dollars. 

The Erie canal and its principal branches have been 
of incalculable value to the state by affording facilities 
for our citizens to reach markets for their productions, 
and by securing to our chief cities a large and lucrative 
share of the trade of the growing West. In process of 
time, however, our canal system has arrived at a stage 
where it suffers from the sharp competition of numerous 
railways, and from the rivalry of two water routes from 
the West to the seaboard, the one by the way of the Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and the other by the Wel- 
land canal around the falls of Niagara, and down the St. 
Lawrence to the ocean. 

To enable our canals the better to encounter this com- 
petition and rivalry it has been deemed expedient to pro- 
pose amendments to the constitution which, on the one 
hand, shall relieve them from state tolls and thus reduce 
the cost of transportation, and, on the other, provide%for 
their maintenance by general taxation. Those familiar 
with the subject believe that the adoption of these 
amendments will very materially aid the canals in the 
struggle to retain their hold upon the trade of the West, 
while the opinion gains ground that by this mode alone 
can our canal system be prevented from rapidly sinking 
to decay, and a due check be imposed on the attempt to 
monopolize transportation. 

These amendments are to be voted upon at the next 
election. They have warm advocates and vigorous oppo- 
nents in each of the great political parties. The benefit 
of the canals to the chief commercial marts of this state 
is conceded by all, while it is generally admitted that the 
abolition of tolls would help our citizens in the contest 
for retaining their due proportion of the seaboard busi- 
ness of the Western states. The main objections urged 
against the amendments is that it would be unjust to tax 
for the support of the canals the people in those portions 
of the state which lie remote from them. In deciding 
whether the whole state ought to contribute to sustain 
our canal system, it should be remembered that the mil- 
lions of dollars drawn from the canals and appropriated 
for general objects have in times past relieved the peo- 
ple from the payment of that amount of taxes; and that, 
in fact, the state at large now owes that great sum to the 
canals. As this is not a party question, the ratification 
of the proposed amendments will depend upen the zeal 
of their supporters, irrespective of ordinary political com- 
binations and appliances.—New York Sun. 


No storage was charged,and by common consent the 
warehousemen were permitted to dispose of the grain as 
they choose, simply paying the market price when called 
for and assuming the loss or gain in the transaction. This 
mode of operation had received the tacit consent of the 
farmers who choose their own times to present their re- 
ceipts and obtain their money. Mr. Bucher’s receipt 
was dated Kingston Station, May 14,1881, and purported 
that he had received of J. Hetrick 366 4856 bushels of 
corn in store and signed. Mr. Bucher failed and could 
Board of Trade Contract. not pay for the corn which he had disposed of. The 
Appellee traded on the Board through appellants, his | result of the trial was as above stated. 
brokers, giving his orders through one, W. Being pressed es 
by appellants for more margins, and making no reply, Trading in Options. 
appellants changed his deal, by order of W. fromSeptem-| Among the interesting decisions of thecourts the fol- 
ber to November oats, andthen sold out at a loss and | jowing will interest most of our readers. The defendant 
brought suit against appellee to recover such loss. Held | in error brought this action to recover the sum of $10,000 
that the facts failed to show authority from appellee to | alleged to have been loaned to the plaintiffs in error for 
W. to direct the change in the deal, and consequently he | the purpose of trading in wheat on margins in future op- 
was not liable therefor—Bensley vs. Moon, Appellate} tions. Itseems there was an understanding between 
Court, Ill. plaintiffs and defendant that they were to force the price 
ae up and create what is understood as “a corner,” and the 
Sale of Grain in Car. defendant in error was to participate in the profits,’ but 
Ina contract of sale of the contents of a car loaded | not in the losses. This the plaintiffs in error denies, and 
with grain, the quantity of which is unknown, and the | they affirm that he was to participate in the losses as 
sale is for cash, to be paid as soon as the grain can be| well asthe profits. In the trial court the plaintiff recov- 
weighed, which weighing is necessary in order to ascer-| ered judgment for the sum of $3,027.53, and the defend- 
tain the price to be paid by the buyer, and there is no|antbelow appeals. Held that an agreement having for 
provision as to the delivery, the property in the grain | its object the control of the market as above stated, is 
does not pass to the buyer by the bargain, even though | against public policy, and this court will not lend its aid 
the weighing is to be done by-_him. The payment of the | in enforcing such contracts. If partiessee fit to invest 
price is a condition preliminary to passing the title— | money in such ventures they must get it back by other 
Hoffman ys. Culver, Appellate Court, Ill. than legal process. Cases cited: Morris Run Coal Co. 
ys. Banlay Coal Co.,68 Pa. 173; Arnott vs. Pittston & El- 
Broker’s Liability. mira Coal Co., 68 N. Y.558; Rex vs. Waddington,1 East 
J.,a broker, deposited a margin, by order of G., with 143 and S. C. East 167; Bishop of Crim. Law §§ 527,528; 
B., another broker, who afterward failed. As no se- People vs. Fisher, 14 Wend. 9. Judgment of lower re- 
curity was Obtained from B. by J., G. brought suit for | Yised—(Campell, J.)—Raymond et. al. vs. Levitt—N. W. 
the recovery of the money. The Court held that it was Rep., July 16, 1881. 
optional with J. to demand security, and that as B. was ¥. Z . 
in full credit at the time of the depiait J. acted in good A Decision in Options. 
faith, and that there was no evidence of negligence,such| The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has recently over- 
as would make G. responsible for a loss occurring | Tuled the findings of the Circuit Court below in a case 
through B.’s insolvency—Gheen, Morgan & Co., ¥. of asuit to recover dues for adverse “margins” from 
J ohnson, Supreme Court, Penn. the speculator, brought by the broker employed. The 
principles involved would seem to be the same as in 
Ra oes, the one recently decided by Judge Gary of this city 
Warehouse Receipts. favorable to the brokers. Four years ago an Iowa grain 
A warehouse receipt, though not in the commercial | dealer employed a broker of Milwaukee to buy and sell 
sense of the term negotiable, isan assignable instrument, grain for him, in form, for future delivery and account 
The assignment and delivery of such an instrument vests | for the profits, which were kept in a separate book. In 
the legal title to the property in the assignee, without| the correspondence the terms “ scalping,” “options,” 
notice to the warehouseman. The statement in such an | “speculating deals,” ete., were freely used. The trans- 
instrument that the property isto be delivered upon or-| actions turning out disastrously, and the defendant re- 
der, upon the return of the receipt, is a representation | fusing to pay the losses, the suit was brought originally 
upon which the assignee has the right torely. And if, | for over $2,000, but afterwards dropped to $800. The 
after the assignment and delivery of such an instrument, | defendant claimed that it was*wholly a gambling trans- 
the warehouseman, without the consent of the assignee,| action with no expectation of buying or selling any 
delivered the property to the person to whom he had| grain. The Supreme Court found that this was proven, 
given the receipt, he will be liable to the assignee for j; and in fact sustained by the testimony of the plaintiff; 
the value thereof, although he had no notice of such an | that the pretended losses occurred in transactions “not 
assignment.—First Nat Bank of Cincinnati vs. Bates, U.| only illegal and void, but criminal.” The decision con- 
8. Dist. Court, Southern Dist., Ohio. cludes as follows: “The Circuit Court erred by with- 
drawing the case from the jury and by ordering a ver- 
dict. The judgment is reversed and the cause remanded 
for a new trial.” ; 


Legal Votes. 


Warranty of Machinery. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided that when 
machinery is purchased with a warranty that it is in per- 
fect order, and the vendee receives it and puts it in op- | 
eration with full knowledge that it is defective, he rm, 
not entitled to receive damages for the breach of warranty- 


Curious Prosecution of a Warehouseman. 


A Philadelphia correspondent of the Northwestern 
Miller states that a criminal prosecution was brought 


against Robert A. Bucher, an extensive grain dealer at 
New Kingston, Pa., for selling grain held in store by 
him on receipt, in accordance with a usage which has 
been in existence in the Cumberland Valley and other 
grain growing districts of thestate for a period of more 
than twenty years. The defendant was convicted by the | 
verdict of a jury after a very able defense under an act of 
the state Legislature, passed in 1866, the fourth section 
of which reads as follows: “No warehouseman, wharfin- 
ger or other person shall sell or encumber, ship, transfer, 
or in any manner remove beyond his immediate control 
any goods, wares, merchandise, petroleum, flour or other 
commodity for which a receipt shal] have been given by 
him as aforesaid, whether received for storage, shipping, 
grinding, manufacturing or any other purpose, without 
return of such receipt.” The custom above referred? to 
was about as follows: When a farmer had any grain 
threshed which he did not wish to dispose of at once, he 
would have ithauled to one of the warehouses near by, 
taking areceiptfor the grain, the receipt sometimes 
specifying the date when to be sold, at other times not. 


nee 


A Decision on Hedging. 

The practice of “Hedging,” a term familiar in the 
gamblers’ books, iscommon also with Board of Trade 
speculators, as appears in a recent case brought before 
Judge Gary of the Superior Court of this city. This term 
in gamblers’ parlance, means the offsetting ofa bet 
which appears to be on the losing side by another on the 
opposite side in the same transaction, as on competing 
horses inthe same race, etc. Mr. Cothran, a resident 
lawyer, formerly a judge in New York, commenced 
speculating in grain last December, and employed Ellis 
& Lightner, brokers and members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. His fortunes varied, sometimes having a mar- 
gin for further deals, again tempting him into “hedg- 
ing” to covera loss. The above named brokers brought 
suit to recover $5,000 owed them by Mr. Cothran for 
margins, The latter, in response, claimed that at the 
time of this loss, learning the state of the market, he or- 
dered his brokers to sell for him for future delivery, 
which they refused to do, and he estimates his loss there- 
by as not less than $7,000. A jury having been waived, 
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Judge Gary decided that one deal could not offset an 

other. When a market was adverse, and margins were 
called for on an impending deal, in default of which it 
could be closed out, the operator could not buy or sell as 
the case might be and expect the profit in the latter case 
to stand as margins in the former.» Both deals must be 
considered distinct and separate, Ellis & Lightner ob- 
tained a finding in their favor for $2,788.63. ; 


WHERE WHEAT IS RAISED, 


No changes which have occurred in the agricultural 
relations of our country are more marked than those in 
connection with wheat. Thirty years ago New York 
and Pennsylvania were distinguished for their large 
crops of wheat. The report of the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture for 1844 shows that New York, Pennsylvania 
and Ohio produced nearly one-half of the total wheat 
crop of that year. Ohio then led New York by nearly 
one million bushels: the whole quantity produced by 
the three states being forty-one millions. In 1870 Illi- 
nois took the lead, showing a production of thirty mil- 
lion bushels, and Iowa and Minnesota have stepped to- 
ward the frontrank as great wheat fields. Now the 
wheatcrop of Minnesota is greater than thatof the New 
England states, New York and Pennsylvania combined, 
The changes in the wheat growing areas have been fol- 
lowed by changes in the location of the milling interests_ 
this is what would be reasonably expected. The causes 
which have brought about these changes are found 
mainly in deterioration of the soil of the older states, 
making it unprofitable for wheat growing, and the in- 
crease of population, which has turned the attention of 
the inhabitants mainly to manufacturing,industries. Be- 
sides, as fast as the soil has become exhausted it has 
been abandoned or devoted‘to,some other crops. Wheat 
producers have sought to obtain their crops at the smal-. 
lest expenditure of labor and of manure, and there being 
an abundance of land of rich and virgin character in 
Western states, they have gone thither. The rapid ex- 
haustion which has taken place in the wheat soil can be 
seen in the fact that twenty-five years ago New York 
lands which produced forty bushels to the acre now 
yield scarcely one-half their former crops, and that only 
by fertilizing. The same can be said of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. In 1870 Pennsylvania had three thousand 
flour mills, the largest number inany one state; New 
York came next with two thousand; then the New Eng- 
land states with nearly the same number. Since 1870 
the milling interests have grown and flourished best in 
Illinois and the Northwestern states. Over two thous- 
nnd fiour mills have been erected in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Minnesota. The total number of mills in those 
states now is nearly five thousand. More than half the 
twenty-five thousand in the country are now west of 
Ohio. The improvements in trade facilities are maked, 
too, flour being shipped now directly from Minneapolis 
to Liverpool, and occupying only two weeks in the tran_ 
sit. Considering the advantages ofthe great West in the 
way of water supply and fuel, to say nothing of the soil, 
it would be entirely out of the question for the East to 
compete with it in wheat production, and the tendency 
will naturally be toward the absorption of the grain in-- 
terest there. 7 


Although the annual needs of California in bags to 
sack its grain crop amount in value to between $2,500,- 


000 and $3,000,000, they have been heretofore mainly im- } 


ported from Great Britain and Calcutta. One of the 
first to grasp the situation and take advantage of it was 
the Pacific Manufacturing Company, of San Francisco. 
This company employs 400 hands, turning out 10,000 
bags per day, and will do its share towards materially 
reducing the bag importation figures of California. 


Says the Artisan, of Nashville, Tenn.: “Here’s our 
[= to the newest of Chicago trade journals, the AMERI- 
can ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. The eminent suc- 
cess which the American Miller has achieved, removes 
from this new venture under the same management any 
element of uncertainty which might have attached to it 
in less experienced hands. The initial number gives — 


~ 


evidence that there is a fruitful field for justsuch a — 
paper, and the generous use of its columns by advertis- — 


ers shows that there will be no lack of support for a 
journal devoted to one of the most important commer- 
cial industries of the world. Published by Mitchel 


Bros. Company, Chicago, on the 15th of each month, at it 
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$1.00 per annum.” 
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‘price, to which it will now return. 
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Late Patents. 


Issued on September 12, 1882. 

GRAIN AND StrRAw SEPARATOR.—Daniel Murphy, Du- 
buque County, Iowa. (No model.) No. 264,190. Filed 
June 6, 1882. 

Issued on September 19, 1882. 

WeiIGcHine AND TRANSFER Car.—Lloyd D. Richard- 
son, John R. Trimmer and Eugene E. Loomis, Chicago, 
Til. (No model.) No. 274,762. Filed May 11, 1882. 

Grain CLEANING APPARATUS.—Daniel Best, Albany, 
Oregon. (No model,) No. 264,508. Filed July 26, 1882. 

GRAIN SEPARATOR AND CLEANER.—Daniel Best, Al- 
bany, Oregon. (No model.) No. 264,509. Filed May 
16, 1881. 

Grain SEPARATOR.—James B. Suitt, Indianapolis, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 264,490. Filed August 30, 1882. 
Issued on September 26, 1882, 

Exzvator Buckrr.—Peter Ehlers, Albany, N. Y. 
(No model.) No. 264,939. Filed August 25, 1882. 

Gratin ConvEyor.—Henry Coker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 265,020. Filed June 7, 1882. 

Gratn Measure.—Blanchard Chamberlain, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio. (No model.) No. 265,019. Filed May 29, 
1882. 

PorRTABLE ELEVATOR.—Robert Dunbar, Buffalo, N. 
Y. (No model.) No. 264,938. Filed July 17, 1882. 

PnEuMATIC. ELEVATOR FoR Raruways.—Chas. A. 
Needham, New York, N. Y., assignor to himself and EK. 
P. Needham, same place. (No model.) No. 265,129. 
Filed July 24, 1882, 

Sorrew ConvEyor.— William Walter Hewitt, Swans- 
combe, County of Kent, England. (No model.) No. 265,- 
078. Filed June 29, 1882. 

Issued on October 3, 1882. 

Grain ScrEEN.—Isaac Esmond and Alvin H, 
Capron, Ill. (No model.) No. 265,398. Filed 
10, 1882, 

Grain VENTILATOR.—Eli J. Barr, Litiz, Pa. 
model.) No. 265,370. Filed August 14, 1882. 

PuiatrorM Wacon Dump.—Amos K. Ersland, Shel- 
daht, Iowa. (No model.) No. 265,251. Filed August 
14, 1882. 
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THE CORNER. 


The “true inwardness” of a “corner” is not always per 
fectly clear to the producer; and a farmer is at times sur- 
prised to find wheat suddenly rise in price at some spec- 
ulating locality, when the foreign demand- and price 
remain the same. To such persons this may perhaps be 
made clear by the terms familiar to operators, with an 
illustration of their methods and motives. Two classes 
of speculators, representing large amounts of money in 
rings or otherwise, are designated as Bulls and Bears; 
the one calculating on a rising market, the latter on low- 
erprices, Bull quietly sets to work to get possession by 
means of associates of as much of the No. 2 spring 
wheat—which on account of its amount is the specula- 
tive quality of the Chicago trade—already in market, or 
within the given time coming in, as possible. When 
he thinks he has the amount necessary, he proposes to 
purchase of a member of the bear fraternity—say a mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, to be delivered during the current 
month. The latter, having examined the foreign mar- 
ket, and believing its tendency is downwards, and thor- 
oughly satisfied that there is abundance of No.2 wheat 
in market or coming in, offers to deliver the specified 
amount at an advance of two or three cents per bushel 
on present prices, Now the war of bidding in the mar- 
ket commences. Bull at once raises the prices, endeav- 
oring to outbid Bear, so that in the final settlement the 
latter may be compelled to submit to the terms the former 
may impose. In this contest of bidding the local prices 
may goup 10 or 15 cents per bushel higher than the 
market price. If now the calculations of the Bull have 
been correct, and Bear fails to obtain the wheat, he must 
settle at the price which the bids in the local market 
have attained. As this is done by a payment of the dif- 
ference in cash, it is easy to see what the latter will lose 
when the prices are known andcompared. The gain of 
the former will depend onhow much wheat he has on 
hand, which he purchased at higher than the market 
It can hardly fail to 
be seen from the above that the corner is an advantaue 
to the producer, who can avail himself of the temporary 
increased price in selling his grain, 


THE ST. PAUL ELEVATOR. 


Among the large elevators of the Northwest, noticea- 
ble for the excellence of its structure and the complete- 
ness of its apparatus for handling grain and storage, is 
the elevator at St. Paul, Minn., on the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Manitoba Railroad, erected two years ago. 
The plans were drawn by Mr. G. W. Sherwood, of St. 
Paul, and executed under his supervision, The main 
building is 212x82 feet, 92 feet in height to the eaves, 
and 150 feet to the peak of the cupalo. The foundation 
is upon piers of St. Paul blue limestone capped with 
Red Wing stone. The piers are four feet thick at the 
top, expanding broadly at the base. The cupalo, 58 feet 
in height, has four floors of the same length as the build. 
ing, 40 feet in width and contains the weighing and 
hoisting machinery, 

The engine and boiler house, 75x48 feet, is built of 
Chaska brick, and is connected with the part of the ele- 
vator containing the stairway and pulley bya wooden 
gallery, some twenty feet from the ground, through which 
the belting runs from the engine. The smoke stack, 
built of the same material, is 20 feet at base, 8 feet at 
summit, and 156 feet in height. The iron flue is four 
feet in diameter throughout. Two massive piers, con- 
structed and capped with the same material as the foun- 
dation, run through the centre of the building on the 
ground floor. In these piers are sunk 20 pits lined with 
boiler iron, from which the grain, having been received 
directly from the ears, is elevated to the bins above. The 
railroad tracks run along side on the same level with 
the pits, and the grain is transferred by means of steam 
shovels. From 14 of these pits the grain is conveyed 
directly to the cupalo; from the remaining six, dirty 
grain is conveyed into cleaning machines on the piers 
between the pits, and thence to the storage pits. The 
floors here are of solid masonry. 

The bins for shipping and storage are above this story, 
252 in number, 66 feet in depth, and having a storage ca- 
pacity in all of over 1,000,000 bushels. Two immense 
pulleys hang at the west end of the building, the larger 
of which is 18 feet in diameter and weighs 91 tons. 
This is connected by a 48-inch belt with a still larger 
pulley in the engine-room. On the same shaft with the 
first mentioned a somewhat smallerpulley carries a 54 
inch belt; weighing over a ton and ahalf, to another im- 
mense pulley in the cupalo. Two lines of heavy shaft- 
ing run the whole length of the building from this pul- 
ley and atregular intervals pass through wooden hoods, 
enclosing the hoisting apparatus connected with the pits 
below. These hoods stand on truck rollers, which ena- 
bles them readily to be withdrawn so as to to expose the 
machinery for repair. By means of clutch-coupling and 
sleeve on the shafts, the weighers below can throw any 
pulley on the line out of gear when not required for use. 
There are also finger couplings for taking the strain’ of 
the expansion of theshaftings by heat, and ingenious ar 
rangements by which the shafting can be elevated or 
lowered at points as needed. to keep the line perfectly 
even. ‘ 

On the floor below the weighing is done by 14 sets of 
Howe scales, with a capacity of 1,500 pounds each, on 
the platforms of which are bins receiving the grain di. 
rectly from the floor above. Movable spouts convey the 
grain to the shipping bins, 78 in number, or to the stor- 
age bins in the centre, numbering 174 with a capacity 
each of from 500 to 9,000 bushels. 

The engine room is 28x35 feet, two stories, wainscoted 
with oak and with an oak floor two inches thick. The 
power is obtained from two Wright engines of 150-horse 
power each, resting upon piers of masonry 24x17 feet, 
and 14 feet high. The boiler room contains four boilers 
set in massive brickwork. A patent furnace is used, in 
which the grates are about half the usual size, with a 
double door securing the heating of the air before reach- 
ing the boiler. Waste hot air at the sides is taken up and 
forced by an injector between the boilers. By these 
means 270 horse power can be obtained. The elevator is 
supplied with an excellent system of fire escapes, electric 
bells and elevators for carrying messages. 


The present export movement of wheat is nearly 
double that of the corresponding time last year. It is 


doubtful if this rate of exports can be maintained long, 


as the foreign markets for grain are steadily declining, 
while the American markets have reached so low a 
figure as to cayse a holding back of grain by our farm- 
ers, 


FLOURING MILL AND ELEVATOR HAZ- 
ARDS. 

The hazard of flouring mills and grain elevators has 
been pretty effectually demonstrated in the last few 
months, during which the loss to insurance has scored 
an enormous sum. We have taken the trouble to look 
up the record for the three months, June, July and Aug- 
ust, and we find that during that period 36 fiouring, 21 
grist mills and 12 grain elevators have been burned in 
the United States and Canada. The loss to insurance, on 
the former alone, for July and August, aggregate about 
$800,000, and for the three months an even million dol- 
lars. The loss on elevators has been about $600,000 for 
the entire period named, and the loss on grist mills pro- 
bably half the latter amount, at least, making an aggre- 
gate loss of nearly $2,000,000 to the insurance companies. 
This month has started in well in the same destructive 
line, and just how profitable these risks are, present rates 
considered, ought now to be pretty well demonstrated by 
actual results—The Investigator. 


DOES WHEAT LOSE WEIGHT? 


This question is asked and answered by the Kansas 
City Live-Stock Indicator, as follows: ‘“ With so much 
wheat in hand many farmers will be discussing in their 
minds whether it is better to hold or sell, and one of the 
questions in that connection will very properly be 
whether there is likely to be any considerable shrinkage 
of weight by loss of moisture. There appears to have 
been but few authenticated experiments to test the mat- 
ter, and the only ones that come to mind now are those 
of Prof. Shelton at the Kansas Agricultural College. In 
the fall of 1879 he prepared a long sack which was filled 
with exactly 200 pounds of wheat and sunk it deeply into 
a bin containing 150 bushels of winter wheat. It re- 
mained there exactly 6 months when it was taken up and 
again weighed and pulled down a slight fraction over 
2003 pounds. In November, 1880, a similar long sack 
was sunk in a bin of grain and left there 7 months and 
a day, when it was taken up and weighed a full 201 
pounds of grain. Prof. Shelton says: ‘This seems to 
show that wheat does not shrink in the bin, but I am not 
going to offer an explanation of this increased weight of 
a half-pound in one case and one pound in the other. 
This fact becomes all the more remarkable, when we 
consider that our Kansas winters are among the driest 
seasons found anywhere. These experiments do seem to 
show that wheat does not shrink from evaporation in the 
bin when put up perfectly dry. The loss of weight from 
wintering over wheat of which I have heard farmers 
complain, must then, in justice, be charged up to the 
rats and mice, or to the leaky condition of the granary.” 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The introduction of the American system of country 
grain elevators into Canada, is a subject that has en- 
gaged the attention of grain men here for some time 
past, and the opinion seems to obtain that such a plan 
would work well in this country and greatly facilitate 
business. In the working of the above system, the rail- 
way company gives the land for the erection of an ele- 
vator or elevators, the minimum capacity of each being 
20,000 bushels. Each elevator has a licensed warehouse- 
man and an inspector of grain, and sometimes both po- 
sitions are combined in one, the inspector acting under 
instructions from the corporate bodies governing the 
grain trade of the country. It is also made compulsory 
that all grain pass through the elevator before being 
shipped. By this means a uniformity of grades is es- 
tablished at interior points, thereby expediting business 
to a great extent, and it is the opinion of some of our 
leading grain men that it would amply repay the outlay 
of capital required for the carrying out of such ascheme. 
It is stated that the Canada Pacific Railway Company 
intend to adopt this system at its principal grain-ship- 
ping stations. Its advantages over the present system 
are many, and its advocates believe that it will soon be 
introduced by all the railroads of Canada. It affords 
producers fair play by grading the grain, and thus in- 
suring its being sold upon its merits, while on the other 
hand‘it facilitates the transaction of business, as orders 
for certain grades of grain can then be filled in the 
country with much greater satisfaction to the purchaser 
a regular warehouse certificate of the grain shipped 
being a guarantee of{quality,—Monireal Gazette, 


face, by the transfer of actual property, and that 
those who create a condition of the market that 
prevents innocent dealers from fulfilling their en- 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade, Advertising rates-made known 
upon application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


OUR SURPLUS WHEAT. 


In the absence of positive returns the esti- 
mates of the present crop of wheat, and the 
amount likely to be exported, are variable quan- 
tities. An unofficial but quite reliable author- 
ity in our city estimates this season’s crop of 
the eleven surplus producing States of the west 
at 356,500,000 bushels. Adding tothe amount 
produced in the remaining states, in the favor- 
able year 1880, fifteen per cent. this year’s crop 
would in round numbers amount to about 525,- 
500,000 bushels. As perhaps somewhat exag- 
gerated accounts have gone abroad in regard 
to this amount, as well as of the amount of 
wheat America will be necessitated to export, 
which have been used, according to British cus- 
tom and interests, to depress the prices in for- 
eign markets, it may be well to study the pro- 
babilities somewhat carefully. . 

From the reports of the National Bureau of 
Agriculture and Statistics we obtain the totals 
of the production of the two seasons ended 
July, 1881, and of the number of bushels ex- 
ported—flour being computed at 4% bushels 
per barrel—of these products. Comparing 
these accounts gives us an annual average of 
production of 439,500,000 bushels, of which the 
average yearly export was 154,150,000 bushels. 
Placing this year’s crop at the ample estimate 

~of 550,000,000 bushels, and using the same 
rates as in the above averages, there would be 
an exportable surplus of 264,740,000 bushels 
from this year’s yield. It will be found on ex- 
amination, however, that the ratio of exports 
to the production of 1881, owing to high prices 
and the poor crops of the latter season, was 
much larger than that of the preceding year. 
Had the same proportion obtained there would 
have been 53,900,000 bushels less exported of 
the crop of 1880-1, which amount must have 
been taken from reserves previously accumu- 
lated, an increase of population of several mil- 
lion will also add to the probable home con- 
sumption, at 43 bushels per capita, about 16,- 
000,000 bushels. To meet this demand and 
restore our reserves to their former position 
would diminish our available surplus for ex- 
portation to about 195,000,000 bushels. It 
seems clear then that while our farmers and 
grain dealers will be able to supply foreign de- 
mands at fair rates, in case of great depression 
in the foreign markets they will be able to 
take care of any surplus remaining. 


or of the patent dump?” and “who, if any one, 
has a rightful claim for royalty for its use?” 
An allusion in our columns to the claims made 
for royalties by different parties has called out 
considerable correspondence, which is presented 
elsewhere in this issue. Two of the letters ask 
for information, and another from Messrs. Bur- 
net & Burnet, of Cincinnati, solicitors for the 
owners of the Swickard patent, gives some facts 
in regard to the litigation that has taken place 
and is going on between the owners of the va- 
rious conflicting patents. 

Mr. James M. Harper, of El Paso, Ill, who 
controls the first four patents, issued on Dump- 
ing Apparatus, has submitted to us copies of 
these patents, with specifications and claims. 
The first of them is the patent of Noah Swick- 
ard, of Galena, IIl., issued Oct. 13, 1868, and 
reissued Dec. 20, 1870; the second is that of 
Samuel C. Kenaga, of Kankakee, IIl., issued 
Oct. 20, 1868; the third is that of Benj. Walton, 
of Fairbury, Lll., issued Nov. 23, 1869, and the 
fourth that of Wm. H. Hall, of Bloomington, 
Ill., issued Sept. 6, 1870. 

Mr. Harper is convinced that the patents 
which he controls are foundation patents, and 
cover every feature of value in a grain dump. 
He says that he only wants grain men to inves- 
tigate the whole subject, as he is confident that 
they will see the justice of the claims made un- 
der the Swickard patent. For our part we have 
no desire whatever to antagonize legitimate 
claims made under valid patents. We were 
misinformed as to the date of the Sypes pat- 
ent, as we have since learned, it being issued 
only eleven, instead of seventeen years ago, 
three years later than the Swickard. 


THE DETROIT “CORNER” RULE. 


The Board of Trade of Detroit at a meeting 
called August 15, appointed a special commit- 
tee to examine the practices of other commer- 
cial boards and with the advice of able counsel 
prepare a rule for the purpose of suppressing, 
as far as practicable, grain “corners.” The ac- 
tion of the Board has not transpired, but the 
new rule reported is as follows: 

THE NEW RULE 
i 2 


shipping | milling |deduct freight 
yalue value jand insurance. 


Cash. Grain net 


value. 


Baltimore 
Phildelphia._-.1 


Montreal ---- _1 
Oswego......--2 
Buffalo: soos ee 2 
Detroit... 3522 2 


Average of above—value in Detroit. 

“Should the Secretary or Committee be satisfied that 
one or more of such markets is unnaturally inflated or de- 
pressed from any cause whatever, or should it be found 
impossible to get aquotation from any market or mar- 
kets, then such market or markets shall be left out of 
the calculation, and an average of the remaining mar- 
kets taken. Quotations to be obtained from the secreta- 
ries of the Associations on the several markets, or from 
other reliable sources. 

The rule also provides that to the price as- 
certained as above, the committee on defaults 
may add five per cent. at their discretion on 
examination of the course pursued by default- 
ing sellers. The committee in their investiga- 
tions, found that it was generally considered 
that recklessness or neglect on the part of sell- 
ers aggravated these disturbances, in consider- 
ation of which the Toledo Board had added in 
all cases the penalty of five per. cent to the 
settling price; while the St. Louis Board left 
it optional with the special committee on de- 
faults to add to the price to this limit. The 
general principle was found to exist in the rules 
on defaults of all commercial bodies, that a con- 
tract can only be fulfilled, as expressed on its 


gagements, ought not to be benefitted by the 
condition so produced. 


THE JULY WHEAT DEAL. 


On Saturday, October 7, Judge Gardner, of 
this county, rendered his decision on the cases 
brought before him in consequence of the “July 
wheat deal.’ At that period the No. 2 sprin 
wheat in the market was very largely oversold, 
and on the last of July a number of the bears — 
had defaulted to an aggregate of about 4,000,,. 
000 bushels. A committee of the Board of 
Trade, after devoting most of the month of 
August to the examination, found that the 
settling price should be that of wheat in the 
open market on the last day of July, $1.35. 
The bears refused to settle at that price, and 
asked for an injunction restraining the Board 
from any act of discipline. A temporary in- 
junction was served for the purpose of hearing, 
the case, which some ten days after the argu- 
ment, was decided, as above stated, adversely to 
the complainants. 

This was a suit in equity presenting for cause 
the statements of complainants as to the value 
of their memberships of the Board of Trade, in 
business profits, and as a matter of livelihood. 
They had sold on their own account, and for 
others, large quantities of No. 2 spring wheat 
to be delivered in July, the purchasers of which 
were mainly the agents of Armour and Ker- 
shaw, who at the same time were said to be en- 
gaged in cornering the market by making pur- 
chases largely in excess of its possibilities. 
The result was the complainants could not ob- 
tain the wheat. They also declared that the rule 
of the Board is not just, as by the controlling 
interest of the above named parties the price 
fixed, $1.35, was unjust and excessive, and the 
damages of expulsion from Board membership 
would on like grounds, under such influences, 
be equally unjust. The case was argued by 
citation of numerous cases in other States and 
in England. The decision of the court did not 
touch the merits of the objections to the action 
of the Board made or premeditated, but by re- 
ference to precedents, especially to the case of 
Sturges vs. Board of Trade, 86 IIL, 441, held 
that the laws of chancery had nojurisdiction in 
such cases. In the case of Sturges pernees 
the same causes for injunction were presented, 
strengthened by the fact that the proceedings 
therein for expulsion had already reached the 
point of balloting in the Board, while no action 
of that nature has as yet been undertaken in 
the present case. The former case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the State, and the de- 
cision of the Court below sustained. This case 
has also been appealed. 


RAILROADS AND THE FARMER. 


The indebtedness of the farmer to the rail- 
road, in greatly and rapidly increasing the 
value of his agricultural products and of his 
land, is very apt ,to be overlooked by the former 
amidst the hne and cry against “ Railway mon- 
opolies,” and the -intensity of present compe-— 
tition. Mr. Edward At kinson has brought ont 
a large number of specific facts on the relations 
between these two great parties worthy of con- 
sideration by our farmers, as well as by our 
people generally. During the twenty years 
preceding 1870 the value of the farms in the 
twenty-three westernmost counties of New 
York was more than doubled. This is true 
also of farm implements and machinery, while 
the orchard products during the same period 
were increased in value ninefold. Dairy pro- 
ducts rose in value from about $2,500,000 to 
nearly $20,000,000. In 1880 more wheat was 
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produced than in 1840, also nearly three times 
as much corn, and twoand a half times as much 
oats and barley. With the westward flow of 
immigration thousands of acres of land are de- 
voted to small fruits and garden products ren- 
dered marketable by railroads. Since the 
building of the latter the price of land in Ore- 
gon has risen from $5 and $10 to from $10 to 
$100 per acre, and the export of wheat from 
zero to 5,000,000 bushels. In this State and 
the adjoining territories the railroads, in oper- 
ation and in prospect, have added from 100 to 


300 per cent. to the value of farm lands, and 


more than that to the coal fields of Washing- 
ton Territory. 

The railway land grant system of alternate 
sections is favorable to the farmer by enabling 
him to obtain from Government lands of equal 
value to any other, and measurably preventing 
the consolidation of ownership, and the system 
of bonanza farming so injurious to social life 
and individual development. 

The States in the great Mississippi Valley 
have been equally benefitted. Farmers can in 
large numbers remember the days of endless 
teaming to a market of 42 cents a bushel for 
wheat. At the opening of the rebellion Mis- 
souri had 600 miles of railroads, and an assess- 
ed value of real estate of less than $250,000,000, 
now it is assessed at more than $400,000,000. 
Perhaps no one business has been so largely in- 
creased in value by railroads as that of the rais- 
ing of live stock. The supplies furnished to 
the east and foreign markets is immense and 
rapidly increasing, while its mode of shipment 
is taking those farms which add to the indus- 
tries of the west and the value of its traffic. In 
the midst of present expense and burdens it is 
easy for himan nature to forget the benefits of 
the past. The railway once built is there to 
stay, as well as its advantages. These latter 
are too often overlooked, and promises so 
readily made before the advantages were real- 
ized are often repudiated for causes neither 
well conceived or just. ‘‘ Without our railroad 
system the agricultural development of this 
country would be an impossibility, and its 
commercial prosperty would vanish into thin 
air.” 


CommissionErR Baxer of Minnesota seems to 
dread the Minneapolis Millers’ Association, as 
a power that may prove a monopoly in the 
grain trade of the Northwest. He says: “If 
we are correctly informed, nearly, or quite all 


of the vast system ef elevators along the Mani- 


toba and Northern Pacific lines, and their rail- 
way feeders have been bought and are now 
owned and controlled by these parties. One 
ae after another has been made till they 

ave absorbed them all. Where none existed 
they are now building. Practically the miller’s 
association have got control of the elevators, 
which are the great instrumentalities for hand- 
ling and shipping the grain of the country. 
The millers’ association to-day own and control 
more than 150 of these elevators in the best 
wheat regions of the Northwest, and are rapid- 
ly building more. The system is gigantic and 
far-reaching. It is buying the independent el- 
evators and crushing outall competition. It is 
laying its powerful hand upon every bushel of 
hes: to be grown in the Northwest. In that 
they afford facilities for storing and shipping 
grain they are a blessing. It is the inevitable 
abuse which follows power in great corpora- 
tions, which is to be dreaded.” 


Tur decisions of state courtsin regard to oP; 
tion sales are becoming tolerably numerous. In 
fact the precedents are becoming confusing from 
their numbers. We publish a digest ot a re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of Wiscon- 
sin among our Legal Notes in this issue. 


- 


Editorial Mention, | 


Many of the July “shorts” in this market 
have weakened and settled. 


SEND us particulars of new elevators going 
up in your vicinity, or changes being made in 
old ones. 


Tux largest elevator in the world is to be 
built at South Chicago. It will have a capacity 
of 3,000,000 bushels. 


Tue exaggerated reports of the probable sur- 
plus of our wheat crop has pulled prices down 
on the continent of Europe. 


Memepersutrs in the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been increased to $10,000 each. A few 
years ago they could be bought for from three 
hundred to a thousand dollars. 


Ir will be observed that Mr. Jas. M. Harper, 
of El Paso, Ill., who controls the Swickard pat- 
ent on grain dumps, makes an announcement 
to elevator men, in our advertising columns. 


One-HALF of the “round elevator’ patent is 
soon to be offered for sale, owing to the failure 
of the half-owner, Mr. Williams. We do not 
know whether the other half will be sold or not. 


Mr. E. M. Sanrorp, of East Dubuque, IIl., 
manufacturer of the Novelty Warehouse and 
Receiving Separator, and other well-known ma- 
chines used in elevators and flour mills, made 
us a call a few days since and reported business 
brisk. 


A parce line on the Missouri River is again 
talked of. Suchaline might pay at certain 
seasons of the year, between Kansas City and 
St. Louis, but most of the time that old night- 
mare of a river is too low for barges, or for de- 
cent people to notice. 


Aw English paper recently said: “It takes 
ten days to unload a shipload of grain here 
that is loaded in less than a day by machinery 
in the United States; and we suggest that some 
go-ahead Chicago man come and teach the sons 
of Albion how to handle grain.” 


R. W. Dunnam, President of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, has been nominated for Con- 
gress by the Republicans of the First District 
of the State of Illinois (Chicago, south side), and 
as that party has a majority of 4,000 or 5,000 in 
the district, will, without doubt, have a seat in 
the next Congress. 


We wish to call attention tothe advertise- 
ment, in this issue, of the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., one of the largest 
elevator and mill building firms in the country. 
They have an establishment covering twelve 
acres of ground, and can furnish anything and 
everything in the mill or elevator line. 


A parrr published at Buenos Ayres, Argen- 
tine Republic,says that a grain elevator and bet- 
ter shipping facilities at that port would put 
the Republic in a position to compete with any 
country in the world in the production of ce- 
reals. The pampas of the Argentine Confeder- 
ation are no doubt among the most fertile in 
creation, but Buenos Ayres is hardly the port 
to become a great grain mart. Large and met- 
ropolitan as the city is, the harbor is becoming 
utterly and completely blocked up. The elevat- 
or would have to be further down the Plata. 


by means of irrigation is enormous. 


Parties who want anengine specially adapted 
to elevators should correspond with Messrs. 
Skinner & Wood, of Erie, Pa. This firm’s 
make of engine has had a great run with ele- 
vator men, particularly in the West. A few of 
the places where they are in use are given in 
the large advertisement of this firm elsewhere 
in this paper. 


Tuz Supreme Court of Iowa has followed 
upon the footsteps of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin in a decision upon option dealing. 
Notwithstanding the decision against option 
dealing, men we// speculate, and ought to keep 
their contracts. The desire to speculate in 
future prices is almost universal in mankind, 
and State courts cannot well stop it. 


An investigation by proper authorities seems 
to establish the justness of the charges by ship- 
pers in regard to short weights at St. Louis. fe 
is said it was the result of carelessness, and not 
of intentional dishonesty, as numerous cases 
have been discovered where shippers had over- 
weights credited to them. The talk has cer- 
tainly injured St. Louis considerably. 


We continue to receive scores of compliment- 
ary letters. As aspecimen, Mr. Robert 8. Nel- 
son, of Harvel, Ill., writes us: ‘Enclosed find 
one year’s subscription. I liked the sample 
copy yousent. Your paper is full of valuable 
information and should be in the hands of all 
well posted grain men.” We shall keep on 
trying to make the paper better and better. 


Messrs. Toornsuren & Guessner, of this 
city, have issued a very neat circular to the 
trade, announcing that they have on hand a 
complete stock of elevator buckets of all sizes, 
and can fill all orders promptly. This enter- 
prising firm has also put in an additional nut 
tapper, which increases the capacity of their 
bolt department to 15,000 Corrugated Belt Bolts 
per day. 


Grain men throughout the country are not 
likely to be taken in by any of the many rose- 
ate schemes for making money by combination 
pools and the like, the prospectuses of which 
are so freely scattered through. the country ; 
but they ought to caution farmers and every- 
body else against the swindling concerns, and 
against the disreputable papers which bolster 
and puff up such schemes. - 


INDIAN WHEAT. 


The admission is made by the English press 
that two-thirds of the grain supply of that 
country must come from abroad. After Ger- 
many and Russia the United States must be 
looked to for this deficiency, “for in ordinary 
seasons Caleutta, with an extra 3,000 miles of 
ocean freight, and canal dues of ten francs per 
ton measurement, cannot well hope to compete 
with Chicago in supplying breadstuffs to Great 
Britain.’ India’s annual product of wheat is 
said to be over 40,000,000 quarters, and her 
shipments during the year ended March 31, 
were nearly 20,000,000 hundred weight, valued 
at about $40,000,000, more than two and a half 
times the amount exported the preceding year. 
Light crops and the practices of ‘‘ grain specu- 
lators in America” are among the causes as- 
signed. 

It is well for us to appreciate the growing 
importance of India as acompetitor in furnish- 
ing wheat to the world’s markets. It is stated 
by a resident, that the Punjab, at alow esti- 
mate, produces about 6,000,000,000 pounds of 
wheat annually, one-fourth of which is avail- 
able for export, while its capacity for increase 
In the 
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Punjab dstrict last year 1,408,068 acres of land 
were reclaimed by the Government for cultiva- 
tion. A track between Moritan and Lahore on 
the “ Bar” contains about 2,000,000 acres of 
rich soil which can readily be made productive 
by irrigation from the great river system. The 
vast desert track called “ Put,” treeless and al- 
most without herbage, presents 2,000 square 
miles of soil that can be rendered productive 
by irrigation from the Nari River. Though 
these facts may not seem to present immediate 
dangers to our grain trade they teach the lesson 
that the more largely our exports are of concen- 
trated values in manufactured articles, and the 
less dependent upon the original products of 
the soil, the better and surer will be our posi- 
tion in competing for the world’s trade. 


AN ASSOCIATION OF ELEVATOR MEN. 


A number of grain dealers in this State have 
formed an association for testing the validity of 
the Patent Dump Claims. The intention, we 
are informed, is to defend any suit commenced 
against one of the members of the association 
and make a test case of it. It is expected that 
the association will represent from three to five 
hundred elevators, and represent abouta thous- 
and dumps. C. W. Johnson, of Kankakee, 
Ill., is the secretary. 


Tue article on grain bins, by Mr. Isaac Rob- 
erts, which appears in this issue, is controvert- 
ed by a well-known firm of engineers, Messrs. 
Higginbottom & Stuart, of Liverpool, Eng., 
who write to the Hngineer that they believe 
the safest way to decide upon the strength re- 
quisite for the sides and bottoms of grain hop- 
pers is to treat grain asa fluid and not as a 
static mass, as is done by Mr. Roberts. 


Nerruer of the two great parties in New 
York State has espoused the cause of free ca- 
nals with very much zeal. If the friends of the 
movement do not stir themselves on election 
day, the amendmentto the state constitution 
peiding for free canals will in all probability 

e beaten. However, it is expected that New 
York City will cast a very large vote in favor 
of free canals, as she ought, considering that 
she has a vital interest in carrying the measure. 


THE FARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


' The following table shows the number of farms in the 
United States, how many are occupied by the owners; 
how many rented for cash and the number rented for 
shares of the produce: 


Occupied by Rented for Rented for 
STATES. Owner. fixed money shares 
rental. of produce. 
AISNE W652 -t de gacctass 72,215 22,888 40,761 
Arkansas... -- 65,245 9,916 19,272 
California -__. ---- 28,810 3,209 3,915 
Connectiont +2523. 2282 RT AT2 1,920 1,206 
Dakota ..... = vi 7 606 
Delaware A 511 3,197 
Florida -. 8,548 3,692 
18,557 43,618 
20,620 49,624 
8,582 37,468 
8,421 35,7. 
4,438 18,213 
16,824 27,203 
bp 6,669 10,337 
: 2 1,628 1,153 
Maryland <_s.cccnte22 57-202: 27,978 3,878 8,661 
Michigan -_- 59 5,015 10,396 
Minnesota. 0 1,251 7,292 * 
Mississippi- 7. 17,440 27,118 
Missouri_._- < 19,843 39,029 
Nebraska... .... --- 51,963 1,948 9,47 
New Hampshire 1,237 1,378 
New Jersey_.... 8,708 4,830 
New Mexico... 22 "386 
New York 18,124 21,748 
North Carolin 8,644 44,078 
OMG co es 14,834 32,798 
Oregon ley. cb cos caccs~ uke 741 1,588 
Pennsylvania... 17,049 28,273 
Rhode Island... 989 "U7 
South Carolina.. 21,974 25,245 
Utah Territory... 60 873 
Vermont 2,164 2,598 
Virginia 13,392 21,594 
Washington _- 209 262 
West Virginia 4,292 7,7 
Wisconsin 3,719 8,440 


In 1850 Indiana had but 93,896 farms, Ilinois had 
76,208, and Ohio 143,807. This table shows how greatly 
the number of farms haye increased in thirty years. 


Conmnunicated, 


An Inquiry. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—We no- 
tice in your journal for August an article in regard to 
that patent dump. Nearly or about all the elevator men 
in this section have bought and are using the Sypes 
right. Some months ago a party made calls around 
here, and collected, and attempted to collect for the Mc- 
Grath right. Nowcomes another party with an addi- 
tional claim—the Swickard patent, we think. We are 
told thatsuits are pending. We thought that probably 
we could learn something through your paper. We 
have not got the dates when the patents were obtained, 
but think it was in 1870. A party in this place has set- 
tled by paying $100 for the right. Who, in the first 
place, obtained the right of Sypes’? 

Yours truly, 
INQUIRER. 

Lacon, Ill. 


The Patent Dump Suits. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Re- 
ferring to your article in the August number of your 
paper, entitled “ That Patent Dump,” and the letter from 
Mr. McGowan inthe September issue, we would say 
that we are one of the parties from whom aroyalty is 
asked. Before paying this we want all the information 
on the subject that we can obtain. While we are aware 
that there are a number of patents out, yet if the dump 
referred to by Mr. McGowan was put in in 1866 we do 
not see how these patents can hold good. The following 
patents have been issued: One to Noah Swickard, No. 
83,005, re-issued December 20 ,1370; S. C. Kenaga, Octo- 
ber 20, 1868; B. Walton, December 23, 1869; W. M. Hall 
September 6, 1870; R. M. McGrath, June 6, 1871. We 
trust that elevator men, readers of the AMERICAN ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, will investigate this dump 
matter, and make known their investigations. 

Yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


The Swickard Dump Patent. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We notice 
in a recent issue of your paper a cautionary article en- 
titled “That Patent Dump,” in which you “advise al] 
elevator men to beware of the patent right dump shark 
as he iscollecting without process of law;” and that 
“the only dump of any account is now seventeen years 
old, etc.,” alluding, we suppose, to the “‘ Sypes patent,” 
as Mr. John Sypes died last winter in Chicago of the 
small-pox. The patent to Mr. Sypes was issued Octo- 
ber 10th, 1871, and is therefore but eleven years old, with 
six years yet to run, but prior to the Sypes patent, or to 
his invention, a patent was issued October 13, 1868, No. 
88,005, to Noah Swickard, for a‘ wagon and car un- 
loader,’ which is substantially the same device as the 
Sypes invention, dumping the wagon in precisely the 
same manner. The Swickard patent has three full 
years yet to run, and in our opinion is a valid patent, 
and is infringed by all elevator men using grain dumps 
who have not obtained license from the owners of the 
Swickard patent. The McGrath patent has been pushed 
quite vigorously of late, and agents representing Mc- 
Grath have been collecting license fees toa large amount. 
The McGrath patent was issued in 1871 for the same de- 
vice as the Sypes and the Swickard, but in an “ inter- 
ference case” in the U. 8. Patent Office, ‘‘ Sypes vs. Mc- 
Grath” was vacated. Suit has been instituted in the 
U. 8. Circuit Court at Indianapolis by the owners of 
the Swickard patent to have the!McGrath patent declared 
invalid and an infringement upon the Swickard. Sev- 
eral decrees have been obtained on the Swickard patent 
in the United States Circuit Courts, and suits are now 
pending in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa on this patent 
against parties who have refused to settle with the own- 
ers for infringements of their rights. We deem it but 
just to inform you of the facts that your readers may 
not be misled to resist the rightful claims of the owners 
of the Swickard patent. It is but just also to the own- 
ers of the Swickard patent that they should be set right. 

Respectfully, 
BurRNET & BURNET, 
Solicitors for owners of the Swickard patent. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 8. 


GRAIN INSPECTION AT CHICAGO. 


With the increase of business in the Chicago grain 
market years ago, the importance of uniformity and 
correctness in grain inspection became more and more 
obvious. Previous to 1858 every dealer was a law unto 
himself, and the reputed grades of wheat in market were 
liable to be either a farce or a fraud. In the year men- 
tioned the Chicago Board of Trade, not then a large 
body, undertook to regulate and improve the system of 
inspection by appointing inspectors and paying them 
salaries. The results were far from satisfactory. The 
inspectors were appointed and paid by these who were 
the largest grain receivers and whose interests they na- 
turally consulted with small regard for the general wel- 
fare of trade. There was a constant variability of stan- 
dards at intervals longer or shorter down to days and 
hours. Changes of rules occurred of which notices 
were given of only forty-eight—and even of as short a 
time as twelve hours. Business suffered severely. Ware- 
houses were filled with grain unfit for handling, causing 
heavy losses. Matters became so bad that in 1868 “the 
chief inspector was required to thoroughly examine the 
contents of every warehouse and post the condition in 
each, daily, on Change.” At length the business pub- 
lic, aided by the fair dealing, members of the Board,” 
united to devise a method of relief, and in 1871, by leg- 
islative action the inspection and warehouse business 
was placed under the authority of the State. 

The present Board of Trade in this city consists of 
1,800 members, one-third of whom are engaged in legiti- 
mate trade; a small number of the remainder are not in 
active business, while the rest are the representatives of 
speculative capital, whose business lies in “margins,” 
who have little friendship for a steady, healthy market, 
because their interests lie in uncertainties and fluctu- 
ations. They are, as occasion serves, either “ bulls” or 
“bears.” It is easy to judge the fitness of a body so con-” 
stituted to control the general interests of the grain trade. 

Since the change above stated in inspectorship con- 
trol, at each session, the Legislature is urged to recon- 
sider its action and replace this control in the hands of 
the Board of Trade. Errors of inspection are discovered 
and magnified, some of them inseparable from the 
service. But the great point made, just now falling in 
with the general demand for reform in our civil service, 
is that the appointments are political and per necessity 
corrupt. The facts in the case are that the Chicago 
grain inspection has no equal inthe grain markets of 
the world for the reliability of its grades. For the past 
five years not a single warehouse receipt has been posted 
on account of grain being damaged in store. The chief 
inspector is appointed by the Governor. He, however, 
fully appreciates his responsibility to the public and its 
interests. The service is rendered by experts not dis- 
chargable without good cause. The first and second 
assistant inspectors and several of the third assistants 
have held their positions continuously for from seven 
to nineteen years. Assuredly there is no cause for alarm 
or reason for change. We do not believe that the legiti- 
mate dealers on the Board desire a change, and feel as- 
sured that the animus of those that do needs only to be 
understood to insure the utter defeat of their plans. — 


MEXICAN WHEAT. 


The Two Republics, published in the city of Mexico. 
says of wheat in that country: The fact that American 
exporters are looking towards Mexico for wheat for ex- 
portation from the southern ports of the United States 
should be of interest to our readers who reside in the 
northern part of Mexico. If there is any one product 
for which the soil of the States of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Durango, Chiluahua Sinaloa is peculiarly adapted, that 
product is most assuredly wheat, the state of Coahuila in 
particular having long been renowned for the superiority 
of its hour. Whether the wheat grown in Mexico will 
pass out of the country across the Rio Grande, or through 
the port of Tampico remains to be seen, but it is proba- 
ble that the Huntington-Frisbie road, which is to pass 
through the state of Coahuila, and which will connect at 
Eagle Pass, Texas, with the Southern Pacific Railway 
system of the United States, will carry out of the coun- 
try large quantities of this grain, in which case it will 
be shipped from New Orleans to Europe. In any event, 
however, it should be encouraging to Mexican farmers 


oo 


to know that, as regards time and distance, the wheat — 
raised in the northern sections of the Republic will haye — 
_|a considerable advantage over that grown in California. 


nature has to odd numbers. 


.  — 
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General Itens. 


The province of Buenos Ayres is shipping Indian corn 
to Bordeaux, Havre, Marseilles and Liverpool. 


Oats are still to a considerable extent the bread-grain 
of Scotland, though not nearly so much used as for- 
merly. 


With a crop of between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 6,000,000 bales of cotton, and over 
1,500,000,000 bushels of corn, railway prospects are 
bright. 


Five bags of corn were shipped from Waco to St. 
Louis as a sample of the quality of corn soon to be 
shipped in car-load lots. The corn was put up at auc- 
tion on ’Change and sold at $6.75 per bushel. 


The corn crop for the State of Georgia is estimated by 
the State agricultural department to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 80,000,000 bushels, which makes the yield about 
equal to that of 1859, which latter has long been regard- 
ed as probably the largest corn crop ever gathered in the 
State. 


The building used as an elevator and warehouse by 
Jacob Williams, at Freeport, Ill., was totally destroyed 
by fire on the evening of September 29. The loss was 
between $4,000 and $5,000, with insurance to the amount 
of $2,500. The cause of the fire is unknown, but sup- 
posed to have originated in the boiler room. 


The troubles in Ireland seem to have had no perceptible 
effect on its agricultural progress. Last year there was 
an increase in the area under crops of 114,000 acres as 
compared with 1880. Ireland is really a pastoral 
country. One-half the area of the island is under grass, 
bog and waste cover nearly one-quarter the total area, 
while the tillage is not more than one-third of the whole 
acreage. 


The San Francisco Journal of Commerce presents a 
statement compiled from “hundreds of sources,” show- 
ing the wheat crop of the present year. The total 
acreage, it says, is 3,249,030, and the total yield 29,590,- 
500 centals. This is equal to 49,317,500, or almost 50,- 
000,000. It is the greatest crop ever raised in the State 
outside of 1880. The surplus for export is about 22,690,- 
000 centals, or 1,184,500 tons. 


Surgeons know the value of the expansive power of 
peas and other grain in making anatomical preparations. 
No one has any ideaofthe force exerted until a test of 
itis made. An Italian vessel, laden with rice, put into 
East London some time ago, leaking badly. A stren- 
uous effort was made to pump out the water and unload 
the cargo, but the rice continued to swell, and finally 
the vessel was violently burst asunder. 


The average receipts of grains of all kinds in Chicago 
approximate 400,000 bushels daily, Take it the year 
through, between 40,000 and 45,000 bushels of wheat and 
between 220,000 and 240,000 bushels of corn are unloaded 
at the city elevators. Reduced to wheat bushels the total 
receipts of grain for the year 1881 reached 145,000,000 
bushels. For the handling of this property receivers and 
shippers get a commission of one cent a bushel, or $1,- 
450,000 a year. 

“Bill Arp” says: “There are some curious things 
about Indian corn, and one is where do the red ears and 
the speckled-ears come from when you don’t plant any 
but white ears; and another is, why don’t we find an ear 


_ with an odd number of rows on it? You can find a four- 


leaf clover, but I have never found the odd row on an ear 
of corn yet. It is always fourteen or sixteen, or twenty, 
or some even number, and I would like to understand 
what corn knows about mathematics, and what objection 
But nature is full of mys- 
teries. 

The very modest estimates of Bradstreet’s place the 
southern wheat harvest at 48,500,000 bushels, beside 16,- 
000,000 bushels for Kentucky and 30,000,000 for Mis- 
souri; other estimates are much higher, and no one need 
be surprised if the South , excluding Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, should harvest sixty million bushels of wheat and 
six hundred million bushels of corn. Missouri is ex- 
pected to have from 210 to 250 million bushels of corn; 
Kentucky will have about 110 million bushels; Texas 
about 125 million bushels; Tennessee about 80 million 
bushels. This is an enormous increase over all previous 
years, and a similar increase has taken place in all 


‘minor crops, while cotton is expected to be fully as pro- 


lific as ever before. 


Besides the great corn and wheat crop of Kansas— 
150,000,000 bushels of corn and 35,000,000 of wheat—ac 
cording to the latest report of the board of agriculture 
that state has, among the minor crops this season, 1,900,- 
000 bushels of flax seed, 346,960 bushels of barley, cotton 
estimated to be worth $50,000, hemp tothe value of $30,- 
000, and tobacco estimated worth $40,000. The potato 
crop is worth $2,300,000, sorghum $2,500,000, broom 
corn $3,000,000, castor oil beans $750,000, rice corn and 
millet $735,000. Her total crop is reported worth $138,- 
385,315 as a total. 


The Northern Pacific officials are in receipt of infor- 
mation which leads them to give the wheat yield of Min- 
nesota at 15.49 per acre, a total of 39,808,606. Between 
this and the above a fair mean would be 41,000,000 bush- 
els as the grand total, which would leave 30,000,000 
bushels for export, taking 6,000,000 for home consump- 
tion and 5,000,000 for seed. The Northern Pacific also 
claims an average of twenty-five bushels per acre along 
their line in Dakota, or a grand total of more than 9,- 
500,000. The same source gives a total yield in the 
counties of Becker, Benton, Clay, Morrison, Otter Tail, 
Stevens, Todd and Wadena of 5,561,779, an average of 
eighteen bushels to the acre. The estimate of the yield 
per acre in the southern counties is on a general aver- 
age thirteen bushels, and in the Red River tier, on the 
Manitoba,. eighteen to twenty. 


This is what Secretary Folger says about free canals: 
“There can be no question that the artificial waterways 
of the State should be preserved. They are the means 
of competition with other bidders for the carrying trade 
of the couutry, and must be kept up therefor, not in the 
hands of private persons or corporations, which are apt 
to act chiefly for their owa benefit, but in the hands of 
the people, where they can be managed for the public 
interest to prevent, to protect, and to abate the rigor of 
private action. The tendency of business affairs nowa- 
days is to the aggregation of capital and to its use in re- 
pressing individual or weaker enterprise. It is well, 
threrefore, that the State with its aggregate power should 
retain and maintain a means so potent as the canals, of 
regulating the carrying trade through the State, so that 
individuals and companies of slender means may enter 
into competition with those of great power, and enforce 
as or as may be equal and reasonable facilities of car- 
riage.” : 

Wheat has always been and will in all probability 
continue to be the staple production of Minnesota. The 
cultivation of the coarser grains is increasing, as the 
soil and climate are well adapted to oats and barley, 
but up to the present only sufficient oats and corn have 
been produced to supply local consumption and the de- 
mands of the Northwestern and Lake Superior trade. 
Some barley reaches other markets, but the trade in 
coarse grains is not heavy. The total storage capacity 
of public elevators, private elevators, and storage in the 
mills in the city is 3,500,000 bushels. Individual mil- 
lers and companies of which the millers own a control- 
ling interest have warehouses and elevators at all prin. 
cipal points on the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
road, also at some points on the Hastings and Dakota 
Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and on 


the Minneapolis & St. Louis Roads, with storage capa- 
city for 3,000,000. These elevators answer all purposes 


of storage in the city, as millers can get supplies from. 


them at all times. This gives reliable storage to Minne- 
apolis millers for 6,500,000 bushels of wheat. 


WHEAT IN EUROPE. 


The following is the latest estimate of the wheat crop 
of 1882 in the countries of Europe named. It is given 
in English quarters, eight English bushels being a 
quarter: 


Quarters. 


Northern England E 
Middle Hngland 22 25ei0 255025. .se east c seb lanaeeenes 2,026,050 
Eastern England- ---- 3,661,000 


Scotland . 290,000 
Ireland..- 425,000 
Islands... 30,000 

11,697,425 


It is believed that the British demand on our surplus 
wheat will be considerably over 100,000,000 bushels; 
France, 40,000,000; Spain, 10,000,000, and that of Switzer- 
land and the Netherlands about the usual amount. 

The wheat crop is believed to be short of an average 
in Germany and the same is true, respecting Russia. 
European Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumania have average 
crops. The shipments of wheat from India was 145,709 
quarters, against 284,033 for same period last year. This 
indicates a shortage there also. 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS, 


L. Everinenan & Co, 
Commission Merchants 


125 La Salle Street, 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO. 


Grain, Seed and Provisions, 


Consignments of above solicited, and Orders for Purchase and Sale 
for Cash, or Future Delivery on Margins carefully executed. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Special Correspondence regarding Markets freely furnished 
upon request. 


Aon Fe EY Asari: Ones. 


Commission Grain Merchant 


—AND— 


Wholesale Dealer in- Flour and Bran, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Careful attention given to consignments, and orders for Flour or 
Bran filled at lowest Prices. 


TRIMBIE c&. Cco., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Ete. 
Room 38, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders’ 


References: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 
———— ee eae 


HEALD &CO., 
F lour®Grain Commission Merchants, 


14 8. HALLIDAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
REFERENCES: 
Citizens’ National Bank, Baltimore; Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Baltimore; Jno. A. Hambleton & Co., Bankers, Baltimore. 
Wantrep—Responsible parties to solicit grain for us in the West. 
Liberal Commissions. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN and FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


CULVER « Co. 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 


AND 


Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 122 and 124 Washington Street, 


CELICAGSO. 
Solicit Consignments and Orders for Future Delivery. 


BSTABLIISZEIED 1ssc. 


TereASNT A INT. 


Grain and Flour Agent, 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM. 


References and Cable Codes Furnished, 
WARNER & Wim BUR, 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 

Refer by permission: B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Il].; Col. E. A. Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota, Ill.; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, N. Y., or O. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CORNELIUS DORR.] Established 1860. [exrorce A. ALLISON. 


DORR, ALLISON & CO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
No. 3 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON. 


Liberal advances made on consignments. Correspondence solicited, 
ESTABLISHED 1858. 
GILMAN, CHENEY & CoO.,, 


Commission Merchants, 


-——FOR THE SALE OF—— 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 
102 State Street, _- - - Boston, Mass, 


Liberal Advances én Consignments. 
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CHAS. KAESTNER & C0. 


Established 1863. 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
Se eS Arye 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money refunded. 

Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our Il- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 


303 to 311, So. Canal St., | 
74 to 98 Harrison St., | CHICAGO. 


J.T. MOULTON. GEO. M. MOULTON. 


J. T. MOULTON & SON., 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Architects, Contractors and Builders, 


—— OFFICE: —— 
Sa Metropolitan Block, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


We are prepared to write your 


Descriptive Circulars, Catalogues & Pamphlets 
in the very best style. 
GUARANTEEING SATISFACTION, 


_or no charge. Your orders for Printing, Engraving and Electrotyping w.ll 
receive our personal and prompt attention. Address 


G. B. DOUGLAS, Manager, 


39 South Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL- 


INTO: 


THORNBURGH & GLESSNER. 


47 and 49 West Take Street, 


Galt CAANG Ores eres 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Improved Elevator Machinery, 


ineluding Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Journal Boxes, 


Elevator Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Elevator 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &c. 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. j 


BOOKS ON STEAM POWER. 


We will send any of the following named books postage free on receipt of annexed prices. 
Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure, or Non-Condensing Steam-Engines: 

Including the Modeling, Constructing, and Management of Steam Engines and Steam Boilers. 

With valuable illustrations. By STEPHEN Roper, ngineer. Thirteenth edition, revised and en- 


larged. 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, - - - eo) ae ohhe = We - $200 
Roper.—Handbook of Modern Steam Fire-Engines. 

With Illustrations, By STEPHEN RoPEr, Engineer, 12mo., tucks, giltedge, - - - $3 50 
Roper.—Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler. 

By STEPHEN Roper’ Engineer. Fifth Edition, with illustrations, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, $2 00 


Roper.—Engineer’s Handy Book; 


Containing a full Explanation of the Steam-Engine Indicator, and its Use and-A vantages 
Engineers and Steam Users. With Formula for Estimating the Power of-all Chere se tls 
Engines; also, Facts, Figures, Questions, and Tables for Engineers who wish to qualify them- 
selves for the United States Navy, the Revenue Service, the Mercantile Marine, orto take charge of 
ee Ee eee Class of Stationary Steam-Engines. Second edition. 1 vol. 16mo., 675 pages, tucks, 
| pp = Eee Wie aemer aera Veena aoe le mmm Se LT 
t contains nearly 300 Main Subjects, 1316 Paragraphs, 876 Questions and Answers 52 Suggestio: 
and Instructions, 105 Rules, Formula, and Exanrples, 149 Tables, 195 Mctauee Mf Tone ne 
grams, and 197 Technical Terms; over 3000 different snbjects, with the questions most likely to be 
asked when under examination before being commissioned as an Engineer in the U. S. Navy or 
Revenue Service, before being licensed as an Engineer in the Mercantile Marine Service, or receiving 
a certificate to take charge of a steam-engine or boilerin locations where such certificate is necesary. 
There is not a subject within the whole range of steam-engineering on which it does not treat. : 
Roper—Questions and Answers for Engineers. 


This little book contains all the questions that Engineers will be asked wh 

This t 0 en undergoing an exam- 
ination for the purpose of procuring licenses, and they’are so plain that any eupiieae Ge fireman 
of ordinary intelligence may commit them to memory ina short time. By STEPHEN Roper, En- 


NR Aa ae 8) + ape 2! Ss ia | ee) ee 
Address, MITCHELL BROS, CO, 184 and 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, TI. 


General Machinery. FOR SEPTLEMENTS 


FOR LICENSES TO USE, 


—AND— 


FOR PAST INFRINGEMENTS, 


— OF THE — 


SWICKARD GRAIN DUMP 


—_—PATTENTS— 
Address JAS.M. HARPER, | 


El Paso, Ill. 


RE ls LAIN CH Ww Ofeiass 


EDW.P. ALLIS & CO. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS-CO 


the best material and 


RLISS ENGINE, ° 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it specially desirable for flouring 


mills and elevators 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


They will save in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over 
any ordinary engine. 


We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent Air Pump and Condenser, which can be used 


with our make of engine and effect a saving of about 25 per cent. 
Send for catalogue and prices to 


Water Heater and Purifier. 


Also Reynolds’ Patent Feed 


BD. . ALIS & CoO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


G. W. & C. 


A. LANE, 


Bi eS ts STE 


Can furnish you just what you want for handling Grain, etc., in the 
most convenient and economical manner 


Correspondence Solicited. 


FIRST PREMIUM AT THE 


Millers’ International Exhibition, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Seamless Round Corners, Shovel Edge, 
Curved Heel, Carries More, Runs Easier, 
Empties Clean, Lasts Longer, is nearer 
Perfection than any other bucket made. 


WHAT USERS SAY OF IT. 


We are much pleased with the ‘Salem ™ bucket 
—haye over six thousand in our mill, and pro- 
nounce them the best we ever used. 

W. Trow & Co., Madison, Ind. 


We consider the “Salem ”’ the best in the mar- 
ket. What better testimonial can you have than 
the size and frequency of our orders? 

LinK-BELT MACHINERY Co., Chicago. 

Your ‘* Salem” buckets are satisfactory in every 
respect. Shall want more soon. 

Wm. Lea & Sons, Wilmington, Del. 

We have over four thousand ‘* Salem” buckets 
in our Patapsco Mill B, and they are giving entire 
satisfaction. We think they are the best “bucket 
in the market. 

C. A. GAMBRILL MFe. Co., Baltimore. 


W. J. Clark & Co,, Sole Mfrs., Salem, 0. 
New York Office and Salesroom, 7 & 9 Cliff St. 


A, T. HODGE. GEO. R. HILL. 


A. T. HODGE & CO., 
WHOLESALE 


Paper Dealers, 


Office, 173 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION, 


We warrant that this trap will effectually rid 
house, mill, store, barn, cellar, etc., of rats in a 
short time, or money will be refunded, It is 
strongly put together, easily adjusted, and will 
not get out of order. It requires no bait, and 
never smells ofa dead rat, therefore does not need 
to be fumigated. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Muyn., Jan. 3, 1881. 

We are using the Quigley No-Bait Rat Trap in 
our mills, and it is with pleasure that we say, we 
consider it the best rat trap we haye ever used, as 
it traps them in their ranways. 

CHARLES A. PutsBuRY & Co. 
Scores of Similar Testimonials. 
Prices :—Rat Traps, 75cts., by mail, $1.00. Mouse 
Traps, 25cts., by mail, 30cts. 
J.H. HEISSER, Sole Manufacturer, 
245 First Ave. South, Minneapolis Minn. 


Manufactured by 


“EUREKA” THE JOLIET MAN- 


JOLIET, ILL. 


Send for Circular and 
Price-Li 


—_~ 


ae fee = 
This is the only Sheller that Self Feeder carries the 
Corn directinto Feed Hopper,which has a positive Cyl« 
inder Force Feed, that entirely prevents clogging. 


UFACTURING CO. 


For full description i 


i 
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THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 
FOR TRANSMITTING POW ER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- 
plied is transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 
purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which 
takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy 
and Light Shafting, etc. ‘ 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Also Manufacturers of the Lechner Coal- 
Mining Machines. 


ri. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer or 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MYT. VERNON, OHIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


PENFIELD BLOCK roan pkiae kee 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
FULL LINE 


Wood and Wrought Tron 


PULLEY bl 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRUCES, 

BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
_Of Every Description. 
WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for 1882 Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List, and mention this paper. 


Steam Engines, 


Sed Ow ntia 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Fishkill Landing Machine Go. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


W. W. INGRAHAM, 


Patentee and Manufacturer of the 


EXCELSIOR 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


Nos. 18, 15 and 17 North Jefferson Street, 
3 CHICAGO. 


Excelsior Polisher, Separator and Grader Combined. 
Excelsior Separator and Grader. 
Excelsior Smutter, Polisher and Separator. 


el 


POOLE « HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, MD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Machine Moulded Gearing, 


SIZTAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 


mission of power. 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, 


Our patterns for 


“Boots and Heads,” 


“Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 
Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 


Are of the most efficient style. 


We are also prepared to furnish 


Pee are LC ELGIN “PUEEWD YS: 


made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 


Samples of our work may be seen at the 


Erie Elevator, ---------------------- 


Harisimus Cove Elevator, 


Dow’s Stores,. ---------------------- 


Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, 


> eee Jersey City, N. J. 
66 66 66 


S50 Se pe BSF Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2a. A ee ox Baltimore, Md. 


New York & New England Elevator,-.----_...----- Boston, Mass. 
6é sé 


Boston & Albany Elevator,----- 


NOVELTY 


DUSTLESS GRAIN SEPARATOR 
| Sith 


lif 
fi 


M7 (OM 


(x Sime TS 


NOVELTY yDT 
DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED & COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 
NOoOvVELTDT 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 
DUSTLESS FLAX SEED SEPARA- 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


-E. M. SANFORD, 


East Dubuque, Ill. 


KERFOOT BROS, 


$04 and 806 Walnut Street. 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


General Mill Furnishers 


—AND— 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES. 


Full Line in Stock of 


Leather, Rubber, and Solid Wove Cot- 
ton Belting, Elevator Cups and 
Bolts, Caldwell Conveyors. 


Portable Mills, Corn Shellers, 


SEPARATORS, WIRE CLOTHS, 


and of such sundries as are 
Elevators or Mills. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


generally used in 


Tr. M. NAGLE, 


ERIE, PA., 
Manufacturer of 


Portable, Stationary, 


AND 


Agricultural 


THE REYNOLDS 


IMPROVED TRUCK. 


i ii 


. a 
Ma = 
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Ten Reasons why the Reynolds Improved 
Truck is the Best in use, 


Ist. It is the simplest, strongest, and most 
efficient. 
2d. It can be loaded, weighed and unloaded 


with one handling. 

3d. It is cheaper than any other, when its 
capacity is taken into account. 

4th. One man can handle from 1,200 to 1,800 
pounds on it, easier than one-third the amount 
on any other truck. 

5th. It occupies less space, according to ca- 
pacity, being so arranged that it turns in « exactly 
its own lengtl De 

6th. It will dispense with the services of one 
man in any mill, warehouse or store, where busi- 
ness enough is done to keep it in use. 

7th. With the box it will carry grain, feed, 
meal, and all kinds of offal, and other merchandise 
in bulk. 

Sth. Without the box it will carry flour in 
sacks, flour, feed, and offal in bags, and other mer- 
chandise in bags, boxes, parcels or bales, 

9th. Its wearing parts are all iron, turned to 
a standard guage, and any part can be duplicated 
on short notice in case of accident or breaka; ge. 

10th. It has a wider range of uses, and is 
better adapted to meet a// the wants of millers, 
warehousemen and merchants, than any other 
truck in use. 

For information, address 


M. A. REYNOLDS, Stanton, Mich. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Oe American Elebator 


AND 
GRAIN TRADE. 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Address Mircuet. Bros. Co., 184 & 186 Dearborn 


Steam Engines. he Street, Chicago, 


’ 
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ee — WHY THE — 
Z| << Re RSS 1 
Ge j git », IS PREFERABLE TO ALL OTHERS. 
———__ a ss I er a ees | 
! a E BEB & Ie as morc’ economically operated: 
ali = 3. It requires less ground and less track ro 


4. Insurance on building and grain is low, pecan fire risk 
is small. 


5. Grain can be kept in condition at nominal cost. 
a 6. It has a wide range of uses. The house can be arranged to 
meet the wants of any grain business. 


WRITE for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CHASE ELEVATOR CO., 


99 & 101 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


The sucompos ae cut will be changed in the next issue of this paper, and another 
style of building shown. 


HOLM BROS. & GUNN 


Elevator and Will Builders, 


AND GENERAL SUPPLY HOUSE. — 7 


We are now prepared to Build and Equip in the 
most thorough and complete manner, 


Mill Supplies and Furnishings. 


MILLS OF ANY CAPACITY, We Refer to the Following Mills 
employing either WHICH HAVE BEEN 1 
PLANNED AND BUILT BY US: We shall keep on hand ¢ Pull 
JONATHAN MILLS’ Pillsbury “ A”__..2_._.--- Minneapolis, Minn. Stock of Dufour & Co. s Bolting 
Filisoury Agenor hii’ Manmespolts Minn. Cloth, Plated Wire Cloth, Leather, 


Whitmore Bros.’ Mill _-.---.--__-- 


Planet Mills, D. L.W ing & Co- Titehfeld tH Rubber and Cotton Belting, Eleva- 


8 . Salem Mills Co.’s Mills _....- alem, Oregon. 5 
Reduction Machines, SE tee crema tr wae tor Buckets and Flour Mill Ma- 


Lake City Mills--.-.----.-..- ke C a - 
Bridges x J ohnsion’ Ss ole 7 ri = si Cy Nen chinery g enerally. 
CORRUGATED See y vet peste eS Center, Iowa. — INCLUDING——_ 


LaGrange Mill-_----------.... Red Wing, Minn. 
Stillwater Mills 


Roller Maran iee commenchoanijc renames JO0ANA Mills Reduction Machines 


oe Pee S Stillwater, Minn. 


pe ee wille.'Tokonte Canada: SD ee ee 
Or on Systems Employing a || Plans and Specifications made and Estimates Reel Belt Tighteners, Smooth and Cor- 
|| furnished for Mills and Elevators of any rugated Iron Roller Mills, Porcelain 
ks z desired (ape Roller Mills, Portable Middlings Mills, 
Combination of these Machines. Sie 


For Circulars, Price Lists, Information, etc., address 


Cait iSt eas a sto UINWN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: | CHICAGO, ILL.: 
223 Washington Avenue, South. G4 and GG South Clnton Street. 


M. warso™ 


Superior to all Others for Service and Economy 


Twice as Strong as Leather. 


ANY LEWSTE 


Send for Reduced List and Discounts. Over 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 


Grain and. Package Blevator Builder. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. ss 


IMPROVED ENGINE 


-—s—s~séDETROIT CUMMER ENGINE co, 
ae Sp! DETROIT, MICEX. 


Is Adopted by the BRUSH ELECTRIC CO., and recommended 
: i by them as . 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OPE EIS: 


It is in use by Millers, Car Shops, Paper Mills, Machine Shops, 
Stove Works, etc., etc., and all pronounce it superior to all other 
Engineg on account of its 


Great Economy, Regularity of Speed, 
Szmplicety f Construction and Durability. 


—‘PLAIN SLIDE VALVES, \__ 


No Trips; Oatches or Dropping Weights to make a Racket or Wear Out, 


om Send for Circulars and large handsome Picture for framing. 


jer HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


Automatic Corn Shelle sehagilale: ghd 


The only self-adjusting automatic sheller in the market. It pos- 
_ sesses more aay uae than any other known machine—takes less VW N 

power to operate—and adjusts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will M. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. £ 
shell more corn. Se H a too nae muliake ee oe mee Built under the originay Renee tent. ho Suere aoe. Improvements 
little or no corn on the cob; grinds and breaks less of the kernels; ded, “STOP MOTIO revents engine runnin 
is less liable to be broken (by having some hard substance pass pes SEER: PACKING VALVE STEMS.” (two patents) miapenees with oak 
through the sheller) on account of the flexibility of segments and stuffing boxes; * RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 
safety oo sane cee are or wele ene oan easily be replaced; | ders on Seats and Pee eS Pca hy He Parte art Louse eee: 

ght or left, as may be require “ m = 
ae Ge ae sheller pay eae herein is mae cae of Iron; is LECTING DEVICES.” (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
- well proportioned and built in a most thorou manner; éan i Workmanship.” 
is va yyuee wile Genes w erated By: pens S ue hand- ae Best and most Forests form of the Corliss Hagine now in the market, substantially built, 
pitty ihe. aieecana viaiee are SOU O Wie Oke ee of the best materials, and in both condensing and non- condensing forms. 
“ the case BRAVE aVcrH es nicare old tive Batiota Beene | The Condensing Engine will save from 25 to 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
“to catch any corn tier wae be on the cob before leaving the and consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
an: Ais aprbig: Fields to alarge cob, also ieee stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

él ghf gy I g Be No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

lose enough for the smaller ones. The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. I., no outside parties being 


; . | lieensed. 
Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices Sed WIM. A. EARRIS, Prop’r. 


COLUMBIAN IRON WORKS, 
The Largest Manufacturers 


- ! SHEET IRON ROOFING 


825 to 881 Desplines St, CHICAGO, ILL. 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| 4ee 17, f /,\ iN 
frm 
li th ui | u LH | alt LI Le = *Can give the best of yer in every State and 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 103 and 105 West Front Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
We also manufacture 


~All Kinds of Corrugated Trou. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


“HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF- 


"usc FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They tiawe Furnished the Machinery for 
MUNGER, aes & CO, AIR ae ELEVATOR ee ee ee ae CHICAGO, ILL. 
La . 


“ (74 
“ te 
“ or 
“ ws 
“ce ii3 
Kent 6 


k a Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R° ¥ CO. ELEVATOR... .-. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
‘COMMERCIAL SHEA ATOR cates ees: a 5 


p es 
ines, the best ever in. — Q .-TOLEDO, OHIO, 

Jsatisfaction guaranteed. | --JOLIET, ILL. 
: F baer PALS ORR ees Sook RN So eS iS ik Se See Ss De SODUS PT, N.Y. 


city, 15 to 100 bushels 
« SES per hour. 


Over 15. 000 
in use. They 
on not Clogor 


at. 

Grinds 60 bush- 
els per hour. No 
other mill will do 
an equal amount 
; of work with re’ 

1 A Se ERY 5 As A : o™® | | same power. 
Machinery, agers rus, BS “AMMA yi. d IANnD es | feed ails of sim- 
rnia Scourer nee ‘Separat rp | aie } ? ih M —@ 7 39 ilar construction 
is Wh ie first-class _ It does its work well. It is | i fs) Af A At i iy y ] to the Challenge 
best machine to cou cy Clean Barley WU DAL UEW. ae : mig are infringements 
3 Our: Engine is. 10 horse power RES os 4 4 Wd me Ki j of the patents 
o. machines like it, Fanning ie 5 ga ‘ — a owned by us. A 
We would recommend it for | A 3 j ‘recent decision of 


ses ahed cs alt Cag ; LS Jl the U. S. Court 
RS Bk | For Commercial Use Throughout has Siirmed our rights to these patents, and we 
: the United States. i keandton all Hastios Soinek Paving aan Mills Hist : 
infringe on said Patents. For descriptive circular ~ 
ofits See Tie see! The fact, of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Sent yr aid on receipt of one dollar. Address Stet aor oe 4 Wogd: Saws. Steamers, 
~ MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, np! * ; is 


(ity. Datawiia 
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BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ills. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Barnard’s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


BARNARD’S 


DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


| 
Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn. %) 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
for Warehouse Purposes. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MAN'FE CO, a 
So ee ee ee SEED CLEANERS, 


Successors to WEBSTER & CO. Superior to All Others for 


Flax, Timothy, Clover, Ete, 


Send for Circular and Prices to 


NORTON & KHHLER, 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Sy er rt eee oe ee ees 


HAMILTON RUBEER Co,, 


~|Rubber & Leather Belting, » 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, ete.; Celebrated 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera] Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. , 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


JOB NS = FIELD 


We have built a factory expressly adapted to manufacture our line of goods, which, with improved 
machinery, will enable us to produce a superior class of work at very low prices. 


Power Grain Shovels, Iron Elevator Boots, 
“Common Sense’ and “Empire” Elevator Buckets, 
Hercules Steel Grain Scoops, Grain Conveyors, 
Elevator Bolts, Cotton, Leather and Rubber Belting 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
§@8" Our Goods are for sale by the leading Mill Furnishers. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY Co. 


—_—iIMPROoV =D 


Elevating and Gonveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 
nerseding the old styles for 


IN the following reasons : 
ay i ar They are operated with less power. 
Le 


Can be driven from the bottom. 
They will not slip or clog. 
Are absolutely fire-proof. 
Are more durable than any other 
form. 
————“- 

Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machimery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


ke-Link Belting may be lengthened or 
aap ses at will, all links being detach- 
able 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


318 South Olinton St, Chicago. 


Branch { No. 81 John St., New York. 
Houses ] No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


The Racine Separators & Graders. 


are CELEBRATED SEPARATORS have long been used by the most prominent Millers, Shas 
Grain and Seed dealers in the United States, who recommend them as being the best 

chines ever produced for Cleaning and Grading Wheat, Barley, Oats, Corn and Seeds of every de- 
scription. They do the work more perfectly, ran more easily, have greater capacity than any other 
Machines, and can be worked by hand or power. They are strongly built of the very best emer 
well finished and provided with 


Superior Attachments, Screens and Sieves. or 


They are made in two sizes for Millers, Warehouse and Elevator use. 
They are Warranted to give Satisfaction. 
Send for descriptive circulars and price list to, 


JOHNSON & FIELD, Racine, Ww 


CAPACITY, 
50 to 2,500 Bu, per Hour, 


CAPACITY 
300 to 12,000 Bu, per Hour, 


a] 


